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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
in any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


(At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 


We deplore the ignorance of the Bible and 
the neglect of the Bible’in our homes and in 
our schools. The Bible, more than any other 





book, has affected the literature of all civilized 
nations for the last thousand years. It has 
been the inspiration of all the greatest authors 
that have written in either prose or poetry, 
and the modern reader, who is ignorant of 
the Bible cannot appreciate the most beautiful 
allusions that give life and strength to the 
productions of these authors. Aside from the 
religious and ethical teachings of this great- 
est of all books, the language itself has never 
been surpassed. When Sir Walter Scott was 
about to die, he said, “Give me the book.” 
When he was asked what book, he replied, 
“There is but one book. Give me the Bible.” 
We have read somewhere that the late Zebulon 
B. Vance, after delivering one of his greatest 
orations, was asked from what source he 
gained his inspiration and many of the quota. 
tions, replied, “From the Book of Job.” 

We regret that the study of the Bible. as 
literature, has not found a place in our publie 
schools, and we can see no valid reason why 
Biblical history should be excluded when 
Pagan history is included in the course of 
study in every State of this Union. When 
we were 1 professor in the State University of 
Kentucky, on several occasions we questioned 
our classes with reference to seme of the great 
characters of the Bible, and we were surprised 
to learn that many of our pupils knew little 
or nothing about them. We remember that 
on one occasion we asked a class of some forty 
students whether Moses lived before or after 
the flood, and only one im the class could an- 
swer the question. 

With the hope of arousing some interest in 
this matter among our teachers, we print be- 
low an article which appeared recently in the 
New England Journal of Education. written 
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Squires, Professor of Kng- 


by Dr. Vernon P. 
lish in the University of North Dakota. 


The Bible and the Rising Generation 


While we have this year been celebrating 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the pubh- 
cation of the King James version of the Bible, 
the question has frequently arisen in my mind 
as to how much, after all, the rising generation 
knows about this great book. ‘That a thorough 
knowledge of it is highly desirable is obvious. 
Its ideas have entered into the very warp and 
woof of our civilization; from it most of our 
greatest men have gained ideals and inspira- 
tion; it has vitally affected both the thought 
and the form of the masterpieces of our litera- 
ture. And yet, as I have time and again dis- 
covered in my various English classes, our 
young people are growing up astonishingly 
Almost daily we 
come in our reading upon allusions to the 
Scriptures, a clear understanding of which is 
absolutely indispensable for the appreciation 
of the passage in hand. But far too often to 
the majority of my students the reference is 


ignorant of its contents. 


meaningless. The scriptural name calls up no 
concrete image. The suggestive phrase, 


whether directly quoted or delightfully remi- 
niscent of Biblical style, is lost upon dull ears. 

So forcibly has this general ignorance of 
the Scriptures thrust itself upon me that I re- 
cently tried an experiment with a group of 
freshmen. I asked them to answer a few sim- 
ple questions in regard to the Bible. It was 
optional with them whether or not they should 
do so; but one hundred and thirty-one attempt- 
ed the examination, and I have every reason to 
believe that they took the matter seriously and 
answered the questions to the best of their abil- 
itv. Accounts of similar experiments have 
appeared in various periodicals, but a report 
of my findings may not be without interest. 
I would remind my readers that these young 
people were all high school graduates who had 
completed fifteen year-units of high school 
work. Most of them came from good homes, 
and they certainly represent a grade of cul- 
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ture considerably above the average of the 
community. 

The questions were as follows: 

1. What is the Pentateuch? 

2. Name ten books in the Old Testament. 

3. Name ten books in the New Testament. 

4. Into what groups or divisions is the Old 
Testament divided? 

5. Who was (1) “the apostle to the Gen 
tiles”? (2) “the beloved disciple”? (3) “the 
wisest of men”? (4) “the strongest man”? (5) 
“the first murderer”? 

6. What idea is suggested to your mind by 
each of the following proper nouns? (1) 
Apollos, (2) Cana, (3) Carmel, (4) Esther, 
(5) Hezekiah, (6) Ishmaelites, (7) Jephthah, 
(8) Jezebel, (9) Saul, (10) Sinai. 

7. Briefly explain the allusion in each of the 
following passages: 

(1) “When Lazarus left his charnel-cave.” 
Tennyson.: 

(2) “And so the Word had breath, and 

wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds.” 
—Tennyson. 

(3) “A hungry impostor practicing for 4 
mess of pottage.”-—Carlyle. 

(4) “The two St. Johns are the great in 
stances of the angelic life.”—Newman. 

(5) “He changes the self-satisfied Pharisee 
into the broken-hearted, self-abased Publican.” 
Newman. 

(6) “The man of Uz.”—Browning. 

(7) “You stand stiff as Lot’s wife.”—Tenny- 
son. 

(8) “A clamor grew as of a new-world 
Babel.”—Tennyson. 

(9) “Jonah’s gourd.”—Tennyson. 

(10) “Except they meant to bathe pin reek 

ing wounds, : 
Or memorize another Golgotha.” 
—Shakespeare. 

8. Where did you learn what you know of 
the Bible—at home, school, church, Sunday 
School, or elsewhere ? 

lf we tegard 75 per cent. as the “passing 
mark,” twelve, or 8.5 per cent. of the whole 
number, “passed” this test. Ninety-one (65 
per cent.) received less than 50 per cent.: sev- 
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(50 per cent.) received less than 40 

cut. The average standing of the entire 
.as about 40 per cent. 

\) analysis of the answers to some of the 

estions is rather interesting. Ten (about 

> per cent.) could not name a book in the Old 


lestament. and 


only sixty-eight (less than 50 


cnt.) answered the question properly. 


This is, howeve 


r, as a matter of fact, a too 


allowance, as it is based on the accept- 


t il full 


value of such spellings as 


(eiteromy,” “Deuteromoty.” “Deuterominy,” 


Duce rominy - 


“Goshua,” “Salms,” “Nehia- 


ih.” “Joob,” “Jobe,” “Jeob.” Fourteen (10 
er cent.) named “Hezekiah” as one of the 
oks: five named “Solomon”: two, the “Book 
f Moses.” Among original ideas were the 
entioning as Old Testament books of “Paul,” 

“Timothy,” “Titus,” “I and II Romans,” 


Phenecians,” 


“Babylonians,” “Gentiles,” 


Philistines.” and “Xerxes.” 


The answers 
were still 


in regard to the New Testa- 
more unsatisfactory. Twelve 


«J per cent.) were unable to mention a single 
wok: only forty-six (33 1-3 per cent.) men- 
toned ten, as requested. Five put Samuel in 


the New Testan 


nent: three the Psalms: three. 


Ruth: and two, Esther. One mentioned I 


nd 1. Judges.” 
r“St. Paul.” ¢ 
Simon ;” two, “ 


ns of “Thel 


Seventeen mentioned “Paul,” 
r “Pauls.” Three suggested 
Jacob.” There were also men- 
sians,” “Philipi,” “Thomas,” 


“Lazarus.” and “Samson Agonistes.” 
lhe answers to Question 4 were too varied 
| vague to be reported here. Question 5 


night several 


expression. 


surprises. I will mention two. 
“the apostle to the Gentiles,” 


~so common that I at first hesitated to in- 
de it. It seemed to me that evervone would 
wer it correctly. To my surprise twenty- 
nearly 20 per cent.) made no attempt 


answer. 


Seventy-two (practically 50 


er cent.) replied correctly, the remainder vot- 


ng for John (1 
Peter. John the 
nd Methuselah. 
‘iXty-eight (nea 


'wenty made no 


2). Jesus (12), Abraham (5), 
Baptist, Judas, Moses. Jacob, 

As to “the beloved disciple.” 
rly 50 per cent.) were right; 
attempt; thirty-seven (strange 


guessed Peter, while others named 
Paul. James, Jesus, Abraham, and David. 
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In question 6 I confess to have intentionally 
included one or more pitfalls. For instance, I 
expected that some would be confused by the 
name Apollos. The results, however, exceeded 
all expectations, seventy four (over one-half) 
made no attempt to an answer. Eleven others 
answered so vaguely as to be unintelligible 
Twenty-six declared it to be the name of a 
Greek (or heathen) ged. Only seven (5 per 
cent.) gave answers where were clearly cor 
rect. Four thought it meant a mountain. 
three, a town. Others answered “a king,” “a 
giant,” “a judge,” an apostle of the Greek 
church,” “another name for Paul,” etc. In 
regard to Cana, too, I expected some con- 
fusion. The results were as follows: No at 
tempt, 49; altogether too vague, 20; “the 
promised land,” 22: fairly correct, 28. Other 
answers were “a mountain,” “a desert,” “a 
land in Egypt,” “a city in Egypt,” “a sinful 
city that was destroyed,” “the first mur 
derer.” “a battle fought in Italy.” 

“Hezekiah” was included in the list with the 
knowledge that for some reason or other a 
good many people have the idea that there is 
a book in the Old Testament bearing this name. 
Only eleven in the class, however, so voted, 
though twenty-six (nearly 20 per cent.) 
thought it the name of a prophet. Eighty (57 
per cent.) made no attempt; fourteen (10 per 
cent.) got it right . Other answers were “a 
mountain,” “an idolater,” “a priest,” “a 
woman”; while one said that to him it sug- 
gested “the hand-writing on the wall.” 

Jezebel is a name used so frequently to sug- 
gest a virago or wicked woman, that I really 
expected a large percentage of correct replies. 
To my surprise 101 left the answer blank: 
thirty answered correctly: five thought it the 
name of a man. One wrote, “a prophetess in 
the temple”: and one, by a peculiar confusion 
of ideas, replied, “a wicked woman who de- 
manded the head of Paul. 

The replies to Question 7 were equally un 
satisfactory; but it is hardly necessary to ge 
into further details. I will add a few words 
about Question 8. To this only sixteen failed 
to reply. Ninety-one (65 per cent.) said 
that they had attended Sunday School. Sixty- 
eight mentioned the home as one of their 
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sources of Biblical knowledge. It was notice- 
able that with a single exception everyone who 
“passed” emphasized the home. The writer of 
the best paper said, “especially at home”; the 
writer of the next best paper said, “mostly at 
home and by personal study.” This emphasis 
on the home is, I believe, suggestive. Biblical 
knowledge can not be taught by ordinary Sun- 
day School methods any more than other sorts 
of knowledge could be so taught. The only 
means to exact information is study—hard, 
painstaking study. This, I fear, is hardly to 
be expected in present-day Sunday Schools. 
Nor can Biblical study be carried on in 
school. There would be trouble at once, were 
it attempted. But the home remains—the 
home, which, after all, is the logical place for 
religious instruction. 

A plan has occurred to me, however, by 
which the forces of school and home and Sun- 
day School may be joined. I think it will 
be generally granted that Biblical history is 
as worthy of study as any other ancient his- 
tory, and that Biblical literature is as worthy 
as any other literature. Why should not the 
school prepare a syllabus or outline of Bible 
study, the following out of which would in- 
volve serious study well worthy of academic 
recognition? This outline should include the 
mastery of important historical facts, the life- 
stories of the chief Biblical characters, the 
geography of Bible lands, and various other 
matters, including memory passages. With 
this syllabus and a copy of the Bible in his 
hand, the high school pupil should be equipped 
for serious work, and aided by his parents or 
Sunday School] teacher he should be able to 
accomplish it. For such work after suitable 
examination the student should receive a 
proper credit towards his high school diploma 
and towards admission to college. 

To this plan I can see no logical objection. 
It would be entirely optional with each stu- 
dent as to whether or not he should take the 
work. It would not be taught in the school, 
and there could, therefore, be no grounds for 
the charge of sectarian teaching. 
would simply be giving credit for work which, 
while done privately, must be recognized to be 
werk worthy of credit, and which will cer- 


The school, 
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tainly be as useful to the student anc as jp 
spirational for his future life as anything cy 
be. With such training our boys and girk 
would be much better prepared to enter inty 
their spiritual heritage than most of them noy 
are. They would certainly approach th 
study of the great English classics with a fy 
better chance of appreciating both style an 
thought; and they would, I believe, incident 
ally catch ethical ideals and aspirations whid 
would vitally affect their lives. 





PRONUNCIATION 


In spoken language, distinct articulation and 
correct pronunciation are the essential ele 
ments. Toa great degree, the accuracy of one’ 
pronunciation is the surest evidence of goo 
breeding, the most obvious test of exact schol- 
arship and the best proof of general culture. 

Try to pronounce the following words, the 
consult your dictionaries. 


stratum Tadema 
strength Taglioni 
strew Tagus 
strychnine Tahamis 
subaltern Tahiti 
subsist Tai 
subsidence Taine 
sublunary Takao 
substantively Talbot 
subtile Taliaferro 
subtle Tampice 
suburb Tanagra 
suffice Tanais 
suggest Taney 
suite Tannhauser 
supine (noun) Tao 
supine (adjective) Tarascon 
supple Tarpei 
survey (noun) Tartar 
survey (verb) Tartarean 









A Correction 


The article that appeared in the last issué 
“Separate ooms for Mental Degenerates,” ¥ 
written by Miss A. L. Merriman, Roanos 
Va., and not by Miss A. L. Merriam. 
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I cannot really tell what you mean, Gaffer 


aft Green, 


For your questions are certainly queer, 


But as other folks die, 
I suppose so must I— 


afer What! and give up your thousand a year, 


Robin Ruff? 


There's ‘3 ag that is better than this, Robin 


And I hope in my heart you'll go there, 
Where the poor man’s as great 
As he with vast estate, 
Yes, as “ae he'd a thousand a year, Robin 
u 


What! and give up your thousand a year? Yes, as if he’d a thousand a vear! 
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ON DEALING TENDERLY WITH THE YOUNG MAN ABSALOM 


W. M. THORNTON, University of Virginia 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Several weeks ago 1 was invited by the Sec- 
retary of your Association to take part in a 
discussion of the right use and the proper func- 
tion of examination in the high school. I con- 
sented to do this very willingly. ‘The topic 
seemed to me one of grave importance and I 
felt that it was perhaps my duty to make my 
small contribution to the solving of a vexed 
problem, one widely discussed and widely mis- 
understood. 
Just one week ago I received a copy of the 
Pentative this 
found my name in it scheduled for a polemic. 


= Program” for meeting. I 
I am to say whether “colleges and universities 
should the certificates of 
pupils who have been graduated from high 
Long ex- 
perience has convinced me that polemics are 
The ur- 
banity of the gentleman and the scholar shrinks 


decline to receive 
schools using the exemption plan.” 
as useless as they are disagreeable. 


from them. 


too often 


The passions roused in debate 
view of the 
Even if I felt 
that it would, be wise to plunge into contro- 
versy, I should abstain for the reason that f 
have no commission to fix the policy of any col- 
Yet 


having promised your secretary to speak on the 


disturb our clearer 


merits of the question at issue. 


lege or any university, not even my own. 


general topic of high school examinations, I 
have felt that I ought to keep this promise. I 
shall, therefore, try to tell you briefly what 
I feel as to the usefulness and value of exami- 
nations, and shall leave to my associates in 
the debate the more exalted and dignified task 
of prescribing to colleges and universities what 
they ought and what they ought not to do. 
Permit me to say a few words as to my own 
experience as a teacher, because this alone justi- 
fies me in expressing an opinion in educational 
questions. I was prepared for college under 
a schoolmaster of the good, old-fashioned sort, 
who with book and birch guided his boys along 
the pleasant path of learning. From him I 
went to Hampden-Sidney College and I count 


it among the signal blessings of my life that 
I followed there the good old-fashioned cur: 
culum of Latin and Greek and Mathemati 
under teachers who commanded our reverence 
as well as our love. Passing on to the Uni 
versity of Virginia, I sat at the feet of Peters 
and Gildersleeve and Venable and Smith an: 
Mallett and the other great scholars, who have 
shed on Virginia scholarship an eternal lustre 
and an undying distinction. After that | 
taught for Gordon McCabe in the famous high: 
school in Petersburg, to which he gave a 
national renown, I taught later for William R. 
Abbott, at Bellevue, a high school which in 
his hands won an equal distinction. For two 
years I was Instructor in Mathematics at the 
University of Virginia and then for one year 
I was Professor of Greek in Davidson College, 
North Carolina. After that I was recalled to 
a chair in my own University, and there I have 
labored for many years, teaching all sorts of 
boys from all sorts of schools. I believe, Mr. 
President, that all who hear me this day will 
admit that an experience so varied, drawn from 
schools of the highest class, ought to be a sound 
basis for educational judgment. If my convic- 
tions are wrong, I shall not be able to plead 
that the grounds for them rest on an induc- 
tion ether too narrow or too brief. 

One further line of preliminary discussion 
must also be opened. The use of the examina- 
tion as a school test—and by examination I 
shall mean in every case a final or graduating 
examination—may be credited with a very re- 
spectable antiquity. It originated not in the 
secondary schools, but in the Universities and 
made its way downward in virtue of its un- 
rivaled efficacy as a stimulus and a guide to 
sound learning. The earliest test of this sort 
that deserves the name of examination was 
doubtless the famous Cambridge Tripos of the 
University of Cambridge in England. The 
students of the colleges for more than two 
centuries had been submitted to the instrue- 
tions of the masters and to such tests as are 
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,ow advocated by those educators, who favor 
what they are pleased to denominate the ex- 
mplion plan. Yet during this period Cam- 
bridge showed few respectable names, degrees 
and honors were won by favor rather than by 
merit, and the repute of both the English Uni- 
-er-ities for scholarship sank very low. In 
771 we have our first account of a systematic 
-\amination for the honors of the University. 
in 1779 the first code of regulations was drawn 
». From that time forward the influence of 
ihe examination spread over the whole country 
with salutary effect. The University exulted 
ind rightly exulted in the distinction of men 
vio had been trained in a course more con- 
lucive to thoroughness and self-reliance than 
iny which was then in operation. Oxford was 
swift to follow the lead of Cambridge and al) 
the other schools of Britain fell rapidly into 
ne. 

About the same time a like reformation was 
brought about in Germany. Students in the 
gymnasia had been promoted from class to 
lass on the basis of daily work and occasional 
tests, passing from the gymnasium to the uni- 
versity with no adequate final examination. 
The effect on the work of both gymnasia and 
universities was disastrous in the extreme. 
Finally as a means of correcting intolerable 
evils the graduating examination was intro- 
luced into the Prussian gymnasia in 1788. It 
was reaffirmed in 1812, and made obligatory 
for admission to the universities, and the 
learned professions in 1834. The same plan 
was soon after this adopted in all the German 
States. Unless a German boy passes his in- 
termediate examinations (held at the end of 
the sixth school year, when he is about 16 years 
old), he must serve three years in the army in- 
‘ead of one. Unless he goes on and passes his 
‘final examinations (held at the end of the 
ninth school year, when he is about 19 years 
old), he is shut out from the universities, from 
the learned professions, and from every posi- 
tion of honor and trust under the State. Such 
's the estimation in which German scholars and 
German publicists hold the examination as a 
‘imulus and a regulator of educational work. 
In the path which Germany had laid out Aus- 
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tria and Switzerland and Scandinavia and 
Holland and Belgium and France and Italy 
have followed. In every civilized nation of 
Europe the efficacy of the final examination 
as an integral part of the school work is givep 
the amplest recognition. 

Even the most enlightened American educa- 
tor must admit that we should pause for a 
moment’s reflection before we throw overboard 
a teaching process possessing such grave sanc- 
tions. He may never have taught a class in 
his life, and so may feel himself utterly dis- 
embarrassed of all those antiquated prejudices 
which beset us poor pedagogues who have spent 
our lives in the lecture room. Notwithstand- 
ing, it must surely furnish him with food for 
reflection, when he is told that he is urging 
the abolition of an educational method coeval 
with the American republic, a method which 
has cured forever the disease that once threat- 
ened death to the European seats of learning, 
a method which to-day is entrenched and de- 
fended by the consensus of modern scholarship 
and the aegis of the law of civilized Europe. 
If he stands firm on the right of the free 
American to tamper with and experiment upon 
the most sacred institutions of human society, 
we may perhaps fairly remind him of some 
other American experiments; as for example 
those on the law of divorce, which have given 
us the inestimable benefits of what a famous 
American divine once called “legalized pro- 
gressive polygamy,”—or those on capital pun- 
ishment and an elective judiciary, which have 
caused us to take first rank among all civilized 
nations for our roll of unpunished homicides— 
or those on corporations and monopolies, which 
have left us helpless victims to the predatory 
trusts. I, for one, cannot resist the hope that 
reflection may bring caution and wisdom, even 
to the educator. 

I have spoken of the abolition of examina- 
tions as an American experiment. I am not 
aware that any other civilized nation has pro- 


posed to give them up. In our own country 


competent judges of school questions seem, as 
a rule, to augur ill results from the success 
of such a movement; and while opinion is di- 
vided, the abolitionists as yet have a meagre 
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following. They are not strong in numbers 
and they are deplorably weak in authority. 

One group of powerful institutions, com- 
prising Harvard and Yale and Radcliffe, in 
New England, and Columbia and Princeton 
and Bryn Mawr in the Middle States, accepts 
no certificates, but requires from every matri- 
culate an entrance examination. Many of the 
secondary schools, which feed these institutions, 
employ the College Entrance Examinations, in 
lieu of their own final examinations, and are 
sometimes said, therefore, not to give final ex- 
aminations. But inasmuch as the pupils of 
these schools are prepared for the external 
examinations with the most sedulous care, the 
final examination is not abolished in any true 
sense. Such an examination exists to stimulate 
and regulate the work of the school. 

The method of admission to college by cer- 
tificate was originated by the University of 
Michigan in 1870. It was based on the prin- 
ciples regulating admission from the German 
gymnasia to the German universities. The 
new method was at once adopted by the uni- 
versities of the Middle West. Later it entered 
the New England Colleges (1874), and still 
later (1884), the University of California 
adopted it. It has gradually spread until now 
only the six institutions named above refuse to 
accept high school certificates. That such cer- 
tificates should be based in part at least on 
final examinations was the original demand 
and seems still to be the general rule. 

Dr. Kendric C. Babcock, Specialist in High- 
er Education for the United States Bureau of 
Education, writes as follows: 

“I find only three schools of any prominence 
where the practice of exemption seems to be 
followed. * * * In a general way it seems 
to me distinctly unwise to abandon wholly the 
practice of term or final examinations. * * * 
A school which had abandoned the custom of 
final examinations would be a subject of sus- 
picion. 

Augustus 8S. Downing, of the Educational 
Department of the State of New York, writes 
as follows: 

“The whole system of our credentials is 
based upon examination either taken in the 
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schools under the direction of the depart ment, 
or else taken at certain educational centres, 
conducted immediately by the department.” 

Dean Read, of the University of Michigan, 
writes: 

“Qur approved high schools are supposed 
to require stated examinations and fina! ex 
aminations before the candidate is recom. 
mended for admission.” 

Registrar Hiestand, of the University of 
Wisconsin, writes: 

“The practice does not prevail in any of 
the schools accredited to this University, of 
which I have knowledge of graduating stu- 
dents without their taking final examinations.” 

Dr. J. H. Coursault, of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee of the University of Missouri, writes: 

“As a matter of fact I believe that the gen- 
eral practice in Missouri is to give examina- 
tions.” 

Even in the Universities of the Middle West, 
the practice is deprecated and deplored. The 
high schools in some of those States are com- 
missioned by an independent authority and may 
claim college entrance under the State law for 
their graduates without reference to the u- 
versity authorities. The universities are there- 
fore helpless. Yet Dean Hoffman, of Indiana, 
writes: “I do not think the practice a good 
one.” Registrar McConn, of Illinois, writes as 
follows: 

“Tt seems to me that the final examination 
is in itself a valuable part of the educative 
process, and that it is a poor reward for good 
students to deprive them of this advantage.” 

Cornell University works under the follow- 
ing regulation: 

“Admission by certificate is in all cases pro- 
visional. If in the university a student fails 
on any subject that depends upon an entrance 
subject for which a certificate has been ac- 
cepted, the credit for that entrance subject 
may be cancelled.” 

The University of California maintains its 
hold on the situation by a high school inspec- 
tion of unequalled thoroughness and severity, 
conducted under the authority of the State 
law. The New England colleges accept cer- 
tificates only from schools accredited by theis 
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own joint board, a board clothed with ample 
powers and exercising them with vigilance and 
susti rity. 

A survey of American educational practice 
,, extended as I have been able to make it, has 
onvinced me that no competent authority ad- 
-ocates the abolition of the final examination 
in the secondary school, least of all for the 
most capable students. No other form of 
stimulus is so efficient and so wholesome. No 
ther regulative mechanism acts with the same 
tomatic swiftness and power. 

Permit me to turn now from this discussion 
if practice to the discussion of principles, and 
to consider briefly the purposes for which ex- 
sminations are given and the reasons for their 
eflicacy as educational agencies. 

The universally misunderstood name of the 
time-honored degree, Bachelor of Arts, may 
serve to lead us to the true point of view for 
these considerations. The medieval curricu- 
lum consisted of two parts, the Trivium and 
the Quadrivium. In the Trivium were in- 
cluded grammar, logic and rhetoric; in the 
Quadrivium were included geometry, arithme- 
tic, astronomy and music. These studies con- 
stituted the seven liberal arts and were so 
named because each gave to the competent stu- 
lent a new art, a new capacity, a power to do 
something which the uneducated man could 
not do. Once possessed of these capacities, he 
was entitled to be called a Bachelor of Arts; 
still further trained, so that he became com- 
petent to teach them to others, he was made 
doctor, or teacher, and was entitled to be 
called Master of Arts. The culminating point 
of the entire educational process was found 
in the attainment and secure possession of these 
arts, these new capacities, these acquired pow- 
ers. Grammar, for example, culminated in 
the ability to read and speak and write Latin; 
then the universal language of scholarship and 
diplomacy. Logic furnished to the debater the 
ability to formulate his argument and enforce 
it, and to analyze and refute the sophistries 
of his opponent. Rhetoric gave to the orator 
his persuasive power, his eloquence, and his 
action, and to the writer his force, his clear- 
ness, and his style. Each one of the seven 
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liberal arts thus gave a new power to the pos- 
sessor. Back of each art there was a certain 
body of knowledge; this the old teachers called 
and properly called its science, for scientia 
means nothing but knowledge only the illiter- 
acy of the modern world could have dreamed 
of restricting the word science to the knowledge 
of the phenomena of inanimate nature. Edu- 
cation dealt thus with certain arts and their 
sciences; and stress was justly laid on the arts, 
because the sciences culminated in the arts. 

Modern blunders grow too often out of our 
ignorance of the true meanings of our ances- 
tors and our lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing of their wise aims. If teachers had only 
realized the great truth that every science im- 
portant for the conduct of human life culmi- 
nates in an art, and that the thing to be chiefly 
tested is the art and not the science, school 
would have been robbed of most of its terrors. 
As it is, examinations are usually tests of 
knowledge and not of capacity; of the transi- 
tory scaffolding of teaching and not of the 
permanent edifice, which teaching aims to 
erect; of the science and not of the art. This 
is why everybody hates examinations; the 
teachers, because the deathly failures of the 
pupils expose the inefficiency of their own 
work; and the pupils because they know in 
their hearts that they have been laboring for 
that which has profited and will profit them 
nothing. An examination which should test 
capacity rather than knowledge would be a 
joy and a triumph to every we!l trained boy. 
To show that he could translate into correct 
and fluent English an easy passage of Latin, 
which he had never seen before; that he could 
write a creditable letter in French or in Ger- 
man to an imaginary sweetheart; that he could 
solve a simple equation at sight, or analyze a 
chemical compound never before met ; would be 
fun to him rather than dread—almost as much 
fun as playing baseball or swimming or row- 
ing or running. Both would bring the happi- 
ness which all men find in the sure exercise 
of newly acquired powers. 

We meet for consideration, not for cavil, 
and so I do not fear lest some man may say 
that I ignore the need of knowledge, and 
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would train up a generation destitute of com- 


mon information. No art can be practised 
without its just quota of knowledge, and this 
quota must be securely acquired, and ought to 
The final exami- 


nation should, however, test only that know!l- 


be tested by examination. 


edge which must be an eternal possession. For 
the rest the wise teacher will content himself 
with showing the boy where to search. Tlie 
mathematician would be a fool who attempted 
to memorize any numbers or formulae save 
the few most common, instead of simply going 
for them to his books; he would be a fraud if 
he could not carry out any standard mathemat- 
ical operation when the data were given to him. 
A like distinction holds in every branch of 
learning; we look into dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias for knowledge; we look into our 
own hearts and brains for capacity and pow- 
er. It the foolish 
teacher forgets, which the stupid teacher ig- 


is this distinction which 
nores, which the wise teacher builds into all 
his work. Training for capacity brings with 
the new power the necessary knowledge. Let 
the boy acquire the swift, sure use of the art; 
you will find that in acquiring it he has 
gained with little conscious effort the science 
essential to the practice of that art. 

When we look a little deeper into the mat- 
ter and ask ourselves how is a man advantaged 
by the acquisition of these liberal arts, the 
answer must be that they make him a bigger 
and a better man. Education which misses 
this result is the most tragic of human fail- 
ures just as the great school of life is a failure 
unless we grow year by year from more to 
more. The effectual man disciplined by life’s 
earnest struggles grasps a subject in its en- 
tirety. the undisciplined mind comprehends but 
a bit at a time. The one with a broad field of 
view sees every detail in clear daylight; the 
other looks out on a tiny circle and with 
clouded vision, as through an ill-focussed tele- 
scope. Now what the contests of life do for 
the man, that examinations should do for the 
boy. They should broaden his field of view 
and bring his perceptions to a clear focus. Fre- 
quent examinations each covering a small por- 
tion of ground only can never produce this re- 
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sult. The extent of the mental field of | iew 
cannot be tested on a small area; clearnes 
and range of the mental vision canno' lx 
gained if we look only upon objects clos+ at 
hand. The great intellectual merit of the ex. 
amination system lies in the fact that it im 
poses on the student the necessity of bringing 
all his knowledge at one time into clear and 
definite form, and of exerting all his capacity 
that he may attain with sureness some high 
and specific goal. 

Nor are the moral benefits of the examina. 
tion system to be attained by any of the cheap 
substitutes offered for it. Easy come, easy go, 
holds of learning as well as of cash. What is 
rapidly learnt is rapidly lost. No permanent 
access of power or of knowledge comes to tli 
careless possessor. A succession of small efforts 
has often a decidedly injurious effect. There is 
in them none of the discipline of a grand ef 
fort, no gathering up of energies and concen- 
tration of them on one single lofty purpose. 
Early success in one intense struggle has 
often pitched the whole life of the boy in a 
high key, and by giving him confidence in his 
strength and endurance has encouraged him 
to pass by small and temporary advantages 
which might otherwise have lured him from 
playing the grand game. To work steadily 
and spontaneously for a prize four years’ dis- 
tant is in itself a discipline in moral stead fast- 
ness and self-command. 

Let us endeavor in conclusion to bring to- 
gether the main thread of our argument. 

a. The schools have not created the exami 
nation; it is rather the examination, imposed 
originally from above, which has created the 
existing system of schools and has given to it 
all the coherency which it possesses. 

b. The purpose of teaching is to produc 
mental power, and the best criterion of ; ower 
is found in the ability to do something, to per- 
form some class of complex intellectual opera- 
tions with great perfection. To develop this 
power the examination system is our most ef- 
fectual engine. 

ec. A man’s condition in respect of capacity 
is permanent; his condition in respect of 
knowledge is transient. A wisely conducted 








ex mination system will aim to test capacity 
ess fir-t, knowledge second, and permanent gain of 
be pacity cannot be tested over a narrow field. 
at |. The examination does not replace other 
x means of training and testing the pupils’ ca- 
ity. It simply provides an additional means 
ug of unrivalled efficacy and sureness. It stimu- 
nd lates school work and it regulates school work 
ty ; no other agency can. 
yh e. The moral discipline of the school shows 
‘self in the gain of power on the part of the 
F pupil to do something he does not like, to 
struggle against difficulties, to work for the 
10, distant rather than for the nearer end. The 
examination is the chief agent in this disci- 


nt pine, 
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We are familiar, Mr. President, with the 
tender and tragic storv of the great king in 
Israel and his brilliant, but wayward son. This 
youth was educated on the exemption plan. 
With splendid native gifts he easily made 85 
per cent. in every study for his Hebrew mas- 
ters, and was promoted from class to class with 
never an examination. The king’s constant in- 
junction to all the boy’s captains and govern- 
ors was this: 

“Deal tenderly with the young man Absa- 
lom.” And then we remember the bitter end, 
and the old king sitting in the gate, and the 
wail that comes to us down the centuries: 

“Oh, Absalom, my son, my son! Would God 
I had died for thee, Oh, Absalom, my son.” 





RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Nn J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 











lt was almost impossible to get a good teacher for No. 3' 


rhe above cut and humorous expression are 

tuken from the Farm and Fireside of Spring- 

| fi:ld, Ohio. We hope that school trustees wil! 
s tidy the picture carefully and also commit 
memory the little verse. The lesson to be 

earnt is this: Teachers are scarce in Virginia. 

\ lhe district that has the best buildings and 
ys the highest salaries will get the best teach- 


In the last issue of the Journal we had some- 
thing to say about Junior Leagues and the 
prizes offered to school children by the Co- 
operative Education Association. We 
letters from a large number of teachers who 
have organized clubs and who desire the league 
We appreciate this re- 


have 


booklets and badges. 
sponse on the part of the teachers, and we 
hope they will do all in their power to make 
this work go. When we get a chance, we pro- 
pose to write a letter of encouragement to the 
boys and girls composing these clubs. 


CAMPAIGNING IN TAZEWELL 


Out in the mountains of our State is a beau- 
tiful and wealthy county, the banner county of 
the Southwest—Tazewell. 
natural parks with narrow meadows and high 
round-top hills, while all around in the dis- 
tance, cutting the sky line sharp and clear, are 
the mountains—that is Tazewell. 


Just a succession of 


In one end 
of the county is Pocahontas, with its coal fields; 
in another section is Burke’s Garden, with the 
finest grazing lands in all the world. Every- 
where is blue grass, even to the tops of the 
mountains, and there are cattle on a thousand 
hills. Too much, perhaps, is life translated in 
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TAZEWELL HIGH SCHOOL, TAZEWELL, VA. 


W. W. Carson, a veteran teacher, who has bulit four high schools in the State, is the able head of the school. 
lyceum course was given by the boys of the school. 
in the school iibbary aod the children may use them. 


a fine collection 


last year a 


The Ladies’ Book Club of Tazewell has al! its books— 


The Ladies Music 


Club of the town holds all of its recitals in the school auditorium, 


terms of the export steer; but if it be not steers, 
it is tobacco or peanuts, or the store or the 
manufacturing plant. The American people 
are wild after the dollar, the people of Taze- 
well not more so than others. 

It was my pleasure recently to spend a week 
in the schools of this county. I learned to 
know Superintendent Thompson and to appre- 
ciate him. He is courteous, frank and energe- 
tic, and administers the schools of his county 
in a most business-like way. I met the teach- 
ers in their class rooms and they are fine. I 
met many of the school trustees and was im- 
pressed with the interest manifested by these 
gentlemen in the progress of their schools. In 
fact, Tazewell, as becomes a great and rich 
county, is making commendable progress in 
education. May I mention some of the good 
things I found there? 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 


The school system is no charity affair in 


Tazewell. Last year three teachers were dis- 


missed during the term for neglect of duty 
and indifference toward their work. There is 
a printed course of study and in the graded 
schools we find semi-annual examinations and 
promotions. Each teacher is required to have 
his monthly report in the superintendent’s 
office at a specified time. The teachers are well 
paid, according to the grade of certificate held. 
There are no emergencies in the county this 
year. On account of good salaries, the teach 
ers, who are mostly women, come from all sec- 
tions of the State. Out of one hundred and 
forty teachers only twenty-five are natives of 
the county. 


GOOD TRUSTEES. 


In Pocahontas all three trustees called upon 
the superintendent and the secretary at thew 
hotel, and all attended the meeting held in 
the Opera House. At the other points visited 
we found it the same way and these gentlemen 
who devote their time to the schools are among 
the best business men of the county. Not only 





but they are interested in the schools and 
,eral of them are regular attendants upon 
»r annual educational conferences. One of 
bom suid to me at a meeting, “Why, this school 
rk is the most important work in the world.” 
|; it strange that the schools in his district 
sre in good condition ¢ 


INTERESIED PATRONS 


We have good crowds at our meetings, better 
than we find in the eastern part of the State. 
At one meeting there were in the audienc2 
three priests, two ministers, and two of the 
aiding lawyers of the town, while the mayor 
presided; at another point the town council 
sjjourned for the purpose of attending our 
meeting. Many school children attended the 
neetings and in the audiences were to be noted 
tonly professional people, but laborers wear- 
ng their working clothes. From all of these 
things we gather that the people of Tazewell 
ire interested in their schools. 


a) 


GOOD SCHOOL WORK 


Pocahontas has a costly and modern build- 
ng, as has also Tazewell. At other points 
nsited, modern buildings are badly needed. 
The work I saw in the schools was good, the 
ler maintained by the teachers is to be 
especially commended. I was told that there 
svery little tardiness and that the attendance 
n the graded schools will average 90 per 
nt. We cannot go into the details of class- 
rom work. In one room, however, I was 
‘specially struck with what the teacher is do- 
ng in drawing. In many schools this subject 
s neglected, the parents buy the expensive 
books and very few lessons are given. In this 
particular room the books had not a particle 
f dust on them, the children had been given 
tany lessons, and before being allowed to draw 
1 the books they had to use rough paper. 
Drawing may not be the most important study, 
wut it is a part of the school work and should 
‘herefore be well taught. 
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A GOOD TEACHERS MEETING. 


The week closed with a two days’ teachers 
meeting at Tazewell, one of the prettiest towas 
I have seen—a unique town, in that it is the 
home of retired farmers. The teachers are al- 
lowed two dollars a day for expenses in at- 
tending these meetings and are required to 
“make up” the days. The programs are 
made up by a committee of the county asso- 
ciation consulting, of course, with the superin- 
tendent. The association is now considering 
the matter of imposing a fine of five dollars 
upon members for non-attendance. This rule 
obtains in Giles county. 


The most interesting discussion I heard at 
the teachers’ meeting was on “Teaching Agri- 
culture.” Dr. Creelman said at the Norfolk 
meeting that teachers who knew nothing of 
agriculture should not undertake to teach the 
subject and there is much of truth in this re 
mark. But suppose we waited for expert 
knowledge and training before introducing 
music, drawing and other studies? Would we 
ever get them? Since these studies have been 
introduced, many teachers have taken special 
courses at the summer normals, while not a 
few have, by sheer persistence, acquired a 
working knowledge of them. The discussion 
on agriculture showed that many schools in 
Tazewell were teaching this subject well and 
that the pupils enjoyed the work. 


Another subject that came in for its share 
of talk was the old, old one of Discipline. A 
certain well known school man in the State 
says: “There is no such thing as a bad boy.” 
He is an optimist of the first water. At any 
rate this old question has been talked since 
teachers’ meetings were first held and is no 
nearer solution than in the beginning. It de- 
veloped that several big “rows” had been raised 
in Tazewell this session, on account of corporal 
punishment. It further developed that cor- 
poral punishment had almost gone out of 
stvle. We find this true all over Virginia. 
Country boys are much more tractable than 
city “kids” and we advise the rural teachers 
to go slow in this matter of whipping. 
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sut all good things have to come to an end. 
I refer not to this article, but to my trip. On 
Saturday I boarded the train just on the West 
Virginia line for the long ride home. In the 
course of a few hours the mountains had been 
crossed and the train brought us down into 
the Lroom-saqe section my own section, if you 
please. And as the train thundered on there 
came to me again and again this thought: 
kve ry whe re, Whether it be the grass or broom- 


SAIYC, the schools are marching On. 


Qur fate was sealed, the decree had gone 
forth from the powers that be, patron’s day 
must be observed. Only two weeks remained 
for preparation, and how could we spend the 
school time in teaching 


precious hours of 


“stunts” which, be they ever so valuable from 
the standpoint of experience, would make no 
show mg on the qua terly tests, also imminent 

which neither teach the tots that two plus two 
the that the 


square on the hypotense of a right angled tri- 


equi four, nol older children 
angle equals the sum of the squares on the other 


two sides: nor vet many another thing which 


comes not naturally into the usual youthful 
brain. So, when the teachers of our four-room 
school rallied around the principal for a dis- 
cussion of ways and means, it was with any 
thing but cheerful spirits that we decided to 
pass by any effort at showing off and to give 
to the fathers 


might attend only such a program as could 


and mothers and friends who 
he rot together without sacrificing class work. 
The simple numbers of this program were soon 
selected, personal notes of invitations written 
to the patrons, and then with sinking hearts, 
we watched the day draw on when those who 
had been invited to partake of bread would 
go away feeling, we feared, that they had been 
giver a stone 

That 


fair, warm day was vouchsafed us. Those who 


great gift to any public occasion, a 
had laid their heads on their pille ws the night 
before with visions of failure and tears before 
their eves, took courage to hope, when October 


27th dawned, so beautifully, that all might vet 
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be well. Another encouragement was th: spirit 
which, all unawares, had crept into the s« 00! 
a spirit of joy and peace and good wil! T, 
tired teachers were “shoved” out of th way, 
while children’s willing hands, with insys. 
pected skill, made the stage in the assem! 

hall beautiful with greens and glorious ait 


’ 


leaves. When this feat was accomplisiie:, tly 1 
youthful artists, sighing for new worlds { 4 


conquer, bethought them of the forlorn <cho 
Almost in the twinkling of an ey 
festoons of maple and of dogwood lea 


rooms. 


adorned the doors and windows, while beaut 
ful bunches of autumn flowers reposed on the 
tables usually sacred to the use of frowning 
pedagogues. 

When school opened on the momentous day, 
day, it was not hard to imagine that the worl 
of the out-of-doors, with all its gladness and 
beauty had come in to us. Teaching went o 
During this time the 
sounds of wheels and horses’ hoofs frequent!) 


briskly for two hours. 


floated into us, while through the open wi 
dows it might be seen that delectable looking 
baskets, covered with snowny napkins were |x 
ing put on the long table, which was plac 
in the besket-ball court, close by the riv 
Several early arrivals reached the school 
time to observe the teachers; but we forga' 
them for that, especially since we had brought 
it on ourselves by inviting it. 

At the sound of the bell the scholars form: 
in line and followed by the patrons, marche 
up to the assembly hall for the exercises. A ft 








peems and songs in concert, one of the |igh 


school boys read a composition. Next came 4 


costume song by children, selected 
e fourth, fifth and sixth grades. Their 
d selves are by no means so attractive 
-thoir flesh and blood ones, but you can at 
ast get an idea of their appearance from the 
ompanying picture. 
The next picture, which presents to you two 
lies of “ye olden days,” is our best souvenir 
‘the day. They entertained the audience 
i spicy dialogue. 


a 
D 











lhe maids frem Nippon, who look up at 
over their fans, gave an exhibition of 
e physical exercises which are a part of the 


ruiar school work. 








With the singing of Dixie, our program 


ised. When several gentlemen in the audi- 
rose to say a few words, we found that 
gly duckling of a program had developed 
quite a passable swan, praised by every- 
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YLS 


This pen pauses before trying to picture the 
joys of that riverside dinner, which followed. 
Such tender chicken, such delicious coffee, such 
Fed 


to repletion, the crowd adjourned to witness 


pastries and cakes we had never tasted. 


the very best part of all our “show,” namely, 


the field day exhibition. 











Small boys in sacks, small girls with lange 
potatoes In spoons, large girls with lighted 
candles and almost grown boys, who, strange 
to say, ran In couples, but on three legs only 
raced for the goal. The reward of the win 
ners was 2 blue ribbon. and never did athlete 
of old wear laurel crown more proudly than 
did our girls and boys wear these simple rb 


bons. 











At last. weary but happy, we said farewell 


at the school house door and turned homeward. 
lf this aecount has anv raison d’ etre at all, 
it is found in the fact that out of seeming de- 


feat was wrested victory, with no sacrifice of 


ot 





school work. If, as we believe, there are many 
other teachers whose experience runs parallel 


with ours, we would greet them in the name 
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of our work, congratulating them and ovr. 
selves on the fact that we did have patron’ 
day; and that in our hearts, which on that 
day came closer to the hearts of “our chil. 
dren” and their parents, there is a glow of 
interest in and affection for these friends. 
which come only from personal contact. 

As we looked into the bright young face: 
around us that day, alight with these first vi 
tories, a joy akin to tears was born in our 
hearts, because to us has been given, perhap: 
oftimes in discouragement and sometimes 1; 
failure, yet always as a precious privilege this 
task of developing and moulding these lives 
Sav, teachers, when the “storm, darkness and 
cold” is passed, and we reach this graduation 
day, will not our cup of joy be full if we find 
our pupils still in the race and still victorious! 


SOME AIDS IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 


LULA O. ANDREWS 


At the very outset the composition teacher 
faces the question, What must be done about 
It is imperative that he frame 
a reasonable answer as soon as possible, for 


technicalities ? 


there is scarcely an undertaking in which an 
ounce of prevention is so well worth a pound 
of cure as in the establishment of life-loag 
habits in the formalities of writing. 

It. is possible for the teacher to fall into one 
hurt ful his attitude to- 
ward technicalities: he may greatly over-rate 
their importance, considering them their own 
excuse for being, teaching them for their own 


or two extremes in 


sake, and making them the be-all and end-all 
of his work; or he may seriously undervalue 
them, regarding them as mere man-made arti- 
ficialities, and ignoring them as trivial mat- 
ters, beneath his notice in the higher work of 
Deceived 
by one extreme, he turns composition into a 


stimulating thought and expression. 


weary treadmill of routine, in which thought 
is sacrificed to form, and highest importance 
is placed upon innumerable rules, which must 
be memorized and further impressed by the 
stupid drudgery of countless monotonous ex 


ercises on capitals, commas, periods, margin: 
and the like. Such undue emphasis is give! 
to forms that the class is permitted to fall int 
prosing, commonplace, vulgarizing thought. 
habits. Misled by the other extreme, tit 
teacher devotes the class to word-gymnastics. 
cultivating variety and dexterity, originality 
and individuality, clever tricks and pretty de 
vices of expression, to the exclusion of eve! 
fundamental technical details. As a conse 
quence of neglecting these visible elements of 
composition, the boys and girls become con 
firmed in slovenly, slipshod habits of for 
which may prove a reproach and a handicaj 
throughout life. 

Of two such evils, the latter is, no doubt, the 
less, but the teacher is not driven to an un 
compromising choice between them. Avoiding 
both extremes, he must select the serviceable 
elements of truth in each and blend them in‘ 
a working ideal, which gives to thought am 
language the first consideration, yet recogni7 
the importance of mechanics as indispensable 
accompaniments of effective expression and 
gives them their just and proportionate share 
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of attention. While it is true that flawless 
form does not conceal or justify worthless ma- 
terial, it is equally certain that gross imper- 
fections in structure and finish are not to be 
forgiven, because somewhere beneath their un- 
gainly, deformed exterior valuable substance 
lies hidden. The product in composition does 
not exist for the form alone, nor for the 
thought alone. The perfect product is the 
harmonious union of worthy thought and at- 
tractive form, and the more beautiful the 
thought, the more artistic should be its visible 
finish, because the beauty of the material is 
enhanced by a physical embodiment of fauit 
less workmanship. 

Having satisfied himself of the proper func- 
tion of technicalities, the teacher must lift 
his class.to his plane of thinking. Many boys, 
even of high-school age, feel toward margins, 
periods, capitals, commas, and apostrophes, 
somewhat the same rebellion that they in- 
dulged, when younger, against soap and tooth 
brushes, scissors and combs, collars and ties, 
doormats and shoe polish. “Oh, why can’t a 
fellow be left in peace,” they complain, “with- 
out being nagged to death about such fussy 
things? There’s no sense in being a regular 
sissy over such small matters!” Girls, too, 
are often self-persuaded—as well as persuaded 
by the attitude and example of other teach- 
ers—that it indicates a large-minded superior- 
ity, a charming freedom and independence, to 
disregard “finicky little rules that nobody 
cares a fig about, except some prim and proper 
ind over-precise teacher of composition.” 

The teacher is mistaken in supposing that 
pupils do not mean it when they utter such 
complaints, but are merely impertinent. They 
do mean it, very positively, and their objec- 
tions should be met with intelligent answers 
and concrete proof, not by authoritative at 
tempts to shut them up. Here, as elsewhere. 
there is a vast difference between silencing 
pupils and satisfying them, and the teacher 
who thinks to settle the matter by a dogmatic 
laying down of the law, without appeal to 
reason, commits pedagogical suicide, so far as 
his relation to that particular class is con- 
erned. Nowhere are preaching and scolding 
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so futile as in using them as persuasives to 
the acquisition of a few practical, permanent 
habits in the conventionalities of written 
English. 

How, then, can students be reconciled to the 
study of technicalities? By leading them to 
discover for themselves the attractiveness and 
the reasonableness of the mechanics of writ- 
ing. And the teacher need not be a wonder- 
worker to accomplish this seeming miracle. 
With little difficulty he may turn the class- 
room into a laboratory, where, inspired by his 
enthusiasm, his pupils may make their own 
investigations into present-day practices as 
concretely exemplified in the books and maga 
zines issued by reputable publishers. This is 
a great opportunity for the teacher who is 
sometimes discouraged by the intangible, elu- 
sive nature of the results he strives to obtain. 
Here, for a time, he may revel in concrete- 
ness that brings visible, measurable returns. 
Not one “silly old rule” need be memorized, 
parrot-like, from any book; not one statement 
need be accepted, under protest, because some- 
body else said so; but every technicality may 


prideful individual possession 


become a 
through 
proof. 
Boys and girls may be guided inductively, 
own examinations, test and 


personal discovery and tangible 


to make their 
verify their own observations, draw their own 
conclusions, and formulate their own princi- 
ples of guidance. Such a personal, intimate 
plan of procedure is as fascinating as it 's 
convincing, and such work, properly conduct- 
ed, is as scientific, in its rudimentary way, 4s 
that done in any chemical or biological lab- 
oratory. It is animated by the same desire 
for truth, and characterized by the same exer- 
cise of reason and judgment in arriving at 
logical conclusions. The composition labora- 
tory, however, has this advantage over others: 
it calls for no costly equipment, no delicate ap- 
paratus; the materials required are so simple 
and readily accessible that they may be had in 
satisfying abundance. It is doubtless because 
of this very simplicity and accessibility that 
this plan of concrete study has been so fre- 
quently overlooked. 
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In these investigations, the teacher should 
be the adroit leader who puts others to work 
instead of doing it all himself; who tactfully 
encourages their observations instead of re- 
porting his own; who skilfully leads them to 
their own conclusions instead of forcing them 
to his; who stimulates them to the formulation 
of their own rules instead of asking them to 


He should 


sume all the labor of gathering materials, but 


aceept his, ready-made. not as- 


place much responsibility upon his pupils, 
helping them to an appropriate choice by defi- 
nite suggestions. And since the provision of 
material involves no outlay of money, only 
foresight and energy, there is little excuse for 
a meager, inadequate amount, or a monoton- 
ous character. 

The teacher cannot too soon formulate tie 
basal principles which should control the in- 
vestigations. He need not, however, immedi- 
ately share them with his class, thus prema- 
turely disclosing his plans for their progress. 
Step by step, he leads them to the discovery of 
one principle after another until all the tech- 
for desirable life-habits 

for. There is no hap- 
hazard work, but systematic advancement, de- 
the 


Kvery investigation leads to positive results, 


nicalities necessary 


have been accounted 


termined by pupils’ own actual needs. 


and all formulations are logically arranged 


and recorded. A formal text book is dis- 


carded for the time being in order that each 
stimulated to self-reliant re- 
When he has finally arrived at his 


own conclusions and made his own rules, he 


student may be 


search. 


may then, to advantage, compare his results 


with the statements in his handbook. 

A natural approach to technicalities may be 
made upon the social basis of goed form and 
examina- 


pleasing appearance. By a direct 


tion of many varieties of publications, the 
pupil comes to see that in submitting himself 
to the conventionalities of writing, he is not 
restricting himself to narrow, petty, special 
practices that obtain only in the composition 
class; he is, rather, coming into larger free- 
dom by bringing himself into harmony with 
life. He is merely 
adjusting himself, for his own sake, to one 


universal custom in real 
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of the many phases of good form, which -o 
ciety requires of him. If he is respectful of 
other established social usages, he should a s 
be respectful of these, for technicalities 
only the good manners of writing, so to siy. 
Habitual correctness in margins 
capitals, and punctuation are just as attractive 
evidence of good breeding as faultless tab’: 
manners, or unfailing decorum in_ business 
and social intercourse. The possession of ex 
quisite taste in written forms indicate culture 
and refinement just as truly as the possession 
of handsome rugs, rare books, fine linen, «: 
shining silver. And while it is of course pos: 
ble that men and women may sometimes be co: 
sidered refined and cultured in spite of their 
crudities and inelegancies in writing, it is abso 
lutely certain that no one will ever be thought 


care and 


so because of them. 
should 


So far as style goes, wh) 
the trim, “tailor-made” effect be 
just as charming, just as chic, in letters, notes 
Why should a 


girl or a woman who cannot tolerate run-dow: 


not 


and manuscripts as in dress? 


heels, sagging skirts, twisted coat-seams, 01 
mismatched gloves find no offense in sagging, 
ill-shaped, lopsided pages of writing, or in 
mismatched paper and envelopes? Why should 
a youth or a man who is fastidious about the 
shape of his shoes, the cut of his trousers, the 
length of his coat, and the width of his ti: 
or hat-brim, consider it the mark of a “molly 
coddle” to apply the same precision to the de 
tails of his writing? 

Another approach to the subject is based 
upon the reasonableness of technicalities as 
One 
simple experiment is sufficient as an introduc- 
Several 


shown by their services to the reader. 


tion to this phase of the question. 
pupils may be asked to read aloud a page of 
print, manuscript, or blackboard copy, devoi<l 
of margins, indentations, capitals and punc 
Each reader at once finds himself 
grouping and stumbling, painfully feeling his 
way relationships of words, 
plunging headlong. 
without warning, from one sentence or para- 
graph into another. With no visible guidance 
in distinguishing between thought-units and 
thought-relations, the reader suffers mental 


tuation. 


among the 


phrases, and clauses, or 
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«onfusion and finds reading a hardship and a 
izzle rather than a benefit and a joy. He 
convinced that the whole world would dread 
e daily appearance of the postman and boy- 
tt the publishers, if it had to undergo such 
| ordeal every time it opened a letter or paper 

ind picked up a book or magazine. Pupils 

von realize, as the investigation proceeds, that 
technicalities exist in the interest of the.reader ; 
that they economize his time and attention 
ly making his reading easier and more agree- 
ble, by helping him to grasp the thought 
ore readily, and by sparing his eyes and his 
ind unnecessary strain and fatigue. They 
ome to see, too, that every person who will- 
ngly observes the mechanical laws of writing 

s in reality practicing an unselfish considera- 

(ion for the comfort and rights of others that 

is closely akin to the ethiaal teaching, “In honor 

preferring one another.” Nor does this point 

f view lose its value because the writer is 

likewise serving his own highest self-interest 

by making his thought products more easily 
understood and appropriated, more inviting to 
the eye, more alluring to the mind. 

Respect for technicalities may be further 
nereased by some understanding of the im- 
portant changes they have undergone. Closets 
ind garrets may be searched for the oldest 
publications that can be found. When these 
are placed beside artistic specimens of recent 
books and magazines, a comparison of me- 
thanies reveals development so marked, im- 
provement so vast, as to show the amount of 
thought and labor which modern book-makers 
have given to them. Their value is also em- 
phasized by the fact that manuscripts inexcus- 
ably marred by gross ignorance or carelessness 
in mechanical details receive scant or ill-na- 
tured attention from careful editors. 

As to a definite procedure upon some spe- 
cific topic, one or two illustrations will suf- 


fice. The teacher wishes, for example, to have 


the class investigate the practices governing 
the title. In accordance with previous instruc- 
tions, pupils are provided with magazines, 
newspapers, text books, novels, books of poe- 
try, almanacs, and advertising folders and 
pamphlets. Led on by skilful questions, they 


discover that the title occupies a line by ii- 
self; that it is placed in the middle of that 
line; that it is separated from the body of 
the article by a space; that it is sometimes fol 
lowed by 
and that 
lized, except when the title is printed in capi 
tals throughout. They are then led to 
that three of these practices make the title more 
prominent, and thus help it to fulfill its fune 
tion; that one answers no purpose except that 
of looks, in harmony with that idea or symme 


a period, but more frequently not: 
important words are always capita 


see 


try, which forbids placing all the ornaments 
on one end of the mantelpiece, all the dishes on 
one side of the table, er all the furniture in 
one corner of the room. They discover that 
the use of the period affects neither the func 
tion nor the appearance of the title, and is 
therefore immaterial; that it is used most often 
in older works, and omitted most often in re 
cent publications, so that, though still used 
by a few publishers, it is out of stvle. The 
class may also find what happens when the 
title is teo long for one line, or when there 
is a sub-title, and what used 
in case the title is a question, or a proposition 
for debate. When all these facts 
served, they are clearly stated, then verified by 


punctuation is 


are ob 


numerous additional illustrations. and at last 
shaped into clear, simple rules, logically ar 
renged, and neatly recorded. 

By « similar process margins are studied. 
The pupils discover first that every page of 
tvpe falling from the press, even to the cheap 
est handbill thrown upon the street, has a mar 
the idea being to 


gin all around the 


place the matter upon the page like a picture. 


page, 


They observe that sometimes the right, left, and 
top margins are equal, but narrower than the 
bottom, end that sometimes all four are equal. 
They find, though, that the most artistic ideas 
of spacing show the broadest margin at the 
bottom, the next the 
opposite the bound edge, the narrowest on the 
They 


broadest at outer side 
bound side, and the next at the top 
see, as an exception, that on the first page of 
new chapters the broadest margin is at the top. 
They are led to appreciate the utilitarian and 
artistic purposes of margins, their reasonable 
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They readily per- 
ceive that unnecessary confusion and waste of 


ness and attractiveness. 
time result from having the schoolroom stand- 
ard for margins—and other technicalities, as 
well—diiferent from universal custom, hence it 
is desirable to make their own letters and pa- 
pers conform to prevailing practice. 

In like manner the whole field of practical 
mechanics may be covered. It is especially 
urged that letter-forms be studied in this way. 
Kivery teacher should keep a letter-book, or a 
letter-box, into which go all business letters, 
friendly letters, and notes of courtesy that may 
serve as models or warnings in point of form. 
High school pupils are eminently able to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad form. and see- 
ing the difference in genuine, real-life letters 
is decidedly more interesting and impressive 
than having it pointed out in manufactured 
exaiples. 

When students have once formed this habit 
of direct and concrete appeal to actual usage, 
they do not easily give it up. but voluntarily 
refer all sorts of questions to the court of uni- 
versal custom. If they must decide what atti- 
tude to take toward the habitual use of abbre- 
viations, off they go to see what practice good 
writers and up-to-date editors and publishers 
are following. There they turn, also, to find 
whether it is now permissible to drop the hy- 
phen from today, tonight, 
When a doubt arises about the capitalization 
of father and mother, again they resort to 
modern practice for a decision. And what 
more far-reaching habit can both teachers and 
students of composition acquire than that of 
keeping a watchful, alert eye upon prevailing 
usage in all phases of expression, whether of 
Consistently followed, it 


and tomorrow. 


thought or form? 
can do more toward the development of a cul- 
tured taste than any other single habit. 
Teachers who adopt the plan of concreteness 
in presenting technicalities must not be too 
sanguire of immediate returns, since it is not 
a panacea for all ills. There still 
remains that vast difference between acquiring 
knowledge and appyling knowledge, therefore 


technical 


constant reminder and repeated practice are 
still necessary in transforming knowing into 
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doing. Without doubt, however, interest has 
been increased, and fuming and fretting great- 
ly diminished, so, in accordance with the phy- 
sical law, the less the frigtion, the greater the 
power, teachers may confidently expect more 
satisfactory results than from the method of 
memorizing text-book rules, willy-nilly. 

The ideal of usage in technical details is to 
make them spontaneous and automatic habits, 
second nature to those who employ them, and 
practiced, like walking or breathing without 
thinking of the process. This cannot be en 
tirely accomplished in the high school, per 
haps, but considerable headway should be 
made in four years. Every teacher must en- 
courage his students to methods of self-help 
toword this end. He must urge them to in- 
corporate their new knowledge into their daily 
habits outside of the composition class. They 
should begin immediately to put the new 
principles into practice in their letters to rela- 
ives and friends, as well as in their papers, 
exercises, and tests in other classes, whether 
other teachers require it or not—and other 
teachers seldom do, more’s the pity and shame! 
He must also urge upon them the means of 
self-culture, found in thoughtful, observant 
reading. To keep at least half an eye on the 
significance and beauty of technical accessories. 
as habitually employed by the best writers and 
publishers, is a powerful aid in mastering 
them for one’s self. 

We teachers of composition owe more to the 
world in this matter of technicalities than we 
have yet paid. However stoutly we may de- 
fend ourselves upon the gound that we have 
devoted our efforts to the higher require- 
ments of composition, rather than the lower, 
this fact remains: the lower, mechanical side 
of composition is the one side within the 
reach of all students, as it requires no special 
talent or aptitude of any. All boys and girls 
of average intelligence are capable of master- 
ing the most necessary technicalities, and it 
should not take them a life-time to do se, 
either. If we cannot transform all our stu- 
dents into artists of expression, it does look 
as if we might, at least, turn the majority of 
them into fairly good artisans. The failure 
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largely with us, so it is our manifest 
find a more effective means of impart- 
¢ this everyday phase of writing. Until 
» are less blameworthy in this respect, the 


The co-ordination of kindergarten and prim- 
ry school is a problem in education that is 
reating much interest, and many efforts are 
being made to bridge the gap between the two. 
The formal routine and rigid curriculum 
of the primary are being brightened in every 
branch by the spirit of play. The native in- 
terests of the child have been appealed to in 
recent reading systems, notably the Aldine. 
Number work has been imbued with the spirit 
f play, or has been replaced by rhythmic- 
grouping or comparative measurements. 
Games have found a place in gymnastic re- 
reation periods, and illustrative work of all 
kinds has been used to keep hands and minds 
vusy with material and subject matter of edu- 
ational interest.. 

The spirit of the kindergarten has thus per- 
meated the primary, yet a gulf still exists be- 
tween the two. This is due to a number of 
auses, 

The primary teacher is inclined to cling to 
past methods, and therefore is prejudiced 
igainst kindergarten methods, which she con- 
siders below the plane of the first grade child. 

Then, too, in some kindergartens freedom 
has become lawlessness, which has turned the 
spirit of play into wrong channels, and thus 
made the kindergarten child harder to con- 
‘rol when placed under the restrictions of 
primary desks and chairs and necessary discip- 
‘ine. Such kindergartens hurt the cause which 
they profess to uphold; but the kindergarten 
movement itself, nevertheless, is not at fault. 

“Lack of time” in an overcrowded curricu- 
‘um 1s too often the cry of the primary teacher. 
This lies partly with those in authority; but, 
even so, the earnest teacher can adapt the new 
to the old without intruding on the curriculum. 
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world will still have the right to answer our 
plea of the highest choice, “This ye ought to 
have done, but ought not to have left the 


other undone.” 


The PROBLEM OF CO-ORDINATION 


ETTA M. GRAVES 


Seat work is essential in every room, and 
what it shall be is at the teacher's disposal— 
limited, to a degree, by the school supplies. 
The use of kindergarten material should be 
allowed, and much can be gained from the 
sympathetic kindergartner. 

A few moments in the period for opening 
exercises, or later in story or language time, 
can easily be devoted, at least several days in 
the week, to a short talk on some subject of in- 
terest. This requires no extra time from the 
curriculum, but a little extra thought on the 
teacher’s part. 

“Primary Friday” is observed in 
schools, and in this afternoon opportunity 
offered for dramatization of stories learned 
during the month. As the primary teacher 
gradually adopts these various means she has 
begun to build her half of the bridge over the 
gulf between herself and the kindergarten. 
That which remains is for the kindergartner 
to accomplish. How can this be done? 

The educational “leaven” in the primary has 
come from the kindergarten movement, and 
the kindergartner must be willing to put her 
hands into the “lump” to help it to “rise”! 

Many voung girls who want to earn a liv- 
ing are attracted to the kindergarten course, 
we must admit, because of the short hours in 
the schoolroom. Nevertheless. when they be- 
gin active work they find the need of much 
outside preparation, calling in the homes, and 
earnest efforts in building up a_ successful 
mothers’ club. This adds to the working hours 
which the primary teacher, who remains in the 
schoolroom during the afternoon, does not 
realize. 

Still the kindergartner, having made the 
bridge between home and school, has yet to 


many 
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complete it between kindergarten and primary. 
In order to do this she must come into sympa- 
thetic relationship with the teacher to whom 
The 


them 


she will send her children “next year.” 
kindergartner’s work is not to “amuse” 
nor to give that which she herself enjoys most, 
but to fit them for the next step in the pro- 
Not, DY 


make the kindergarten a “sub-primary,” but to 


yvress of education. any means, to 
anticipate those activities and mind training 
which will lead the child to adapt himself 
more readily to the needs of the primary. 
Rhvthmiec counting. acquaintance with color 
and form, use of the pencil and chalk with 
large movements writ- 


arm (preliminary to 


ing). together with obedience. self-control, 
neatness, orderly habits, interest, and concen- 
tration, which are the basic principles of edu- 
cation,—if these are gained, the primary will 
welcome the kindergarten-trained child. 

The problem of co-ordination is being met 
In some places by requiring that the kinder- 
hour in the 


gartner assist in primary for an 


afternoon. which includes taking the directed 
This is intended 
the basis of the 


primary in the matter of regular hours and of 


occupatiol work and games. 


to put the kindergarten on 


salary. Sympathetic interest is thus gained 


on both side . bution snerifiee of vital energy 
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is more or less demanded of the kind: rgay 
ner. Yet, if she be truly desirous of 1. aking 
the co-ordination she will gain, as a t: ache 
and adjust her strength to the added task 
She will also be able to follow her childrey 
they go on to the primary, will see them gs 
in handiwork, and note what was lacking 
what was of value in their kindergarten ye 
This she adds to her capital stock for thy 
kindergarten class under her care in the mor 
ing. Such a plan of co-ordination lies wi 
those in authority. In such an arrangemen 
however, it is only fair that the kindergartne 
should be allowed one afternoon, whether 
school or at home that shall be free to p 
the added occupation material necessary for 
the primary construction work. Her first dirt 
is to her kindergarten. vet, when she has cone 
into the true spirit of co-ordination, she » 
not be able to say which work she loves tl 
most ! 

The problem of co-ordination is a hard | 
interesting one, and must be worked out 
cording to the conditions that exist. As long 
however, as each teacher is willing and anxious 
to give her best effort to help the cause 
her building, we shall find that the proble: 


itself. 


will solve 


EXERCISES FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va. 


PROGRAM 
Hymn .America 
Praver 
Recitation 
our Washington 
Patriotic Memory Gems 
Columbia, the Gem of. the Ocean 
.Washington as a Boy 
Recitation 
Washington's Birthday 
‘Tis Splendid to Live so Grandly 


Crown 
Roll Call 
Song 
Composition 


Hymn .. All Hail, Thou Glorious Morn 
Composition here Washington As a General 
Reading. Extract from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 


dress 
Recitation 
Washington 
..The Boston Tea-Party 
Recitation 
of Washington, Washington Exercise 
Washington as President 


Song 


I Would Tell 
Composition 


Recitation 
In Memoriam 
Se Pee Pe Fe: Star Spangled Banner 
Tableau 


Prayer 
Father, keep this beloved day, 
Nor let its splendor die away. 
Unelouded keep, through storm and sun, 
The giorious name of Washington. 


Father protect his banner bright— 

The Red, the Blue, and spotless White— 
In fadeless glory may it wave, 

The symbol of the true and brave. 


Father, defend his native land, 

For truth and freedom may she stand, 

May all ber ways be right and just, 

Her watchword his—“In God we trust!” 
—Unidentified 
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ean Crown Our Washington! 

i King 

cher ee tis the day of our Washington's glory, 

4 garlands uplift for our liberties won, 

asks corey r Jet youth tell the patriot’s story, 

el % Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the 


Not with gold, nor with gems, 
lg oF But with evergreens vernal, 
banners of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
r the fted his sword for the birthright of man! 


ve us a nation: to make it immortal 

Wit tie laid down for Freedom the sword that he drew, 

his faith leads us on through the uplifting portal 
of the glories of peace and our destinies new, 

Not with gold, nor with gems, 
er at But with evergreens vernal, 
nd the flags that the nations of liberty span, 

p Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal 
v for Vhe laid down his sword for the birthright of man! 


Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty, 
o'er the dead heroes the peace star shall gleam, 
- Right shall be Might in the counsels of duty 
And the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
3ut with evergreens vernal, 
the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
own, crown him the chief of the heroes eterna! 
honor was gained by his service to man! 


d but C 


It a V nose 


Spirit of Liberty, sweet are thy numbers! 
X10U5 The winds to thy banners their tribute shall bring 
- rolis the Potomac where Washington slumbers, 
And his natal dav comes with the angels of spring. 
le We follow thy counsels, 
O hero eternal, 
chest achievement the school leads the van, 
And crowning thv brow with the evergreen verna!, 
ledge thee our all to the service of man! 


—Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Washington's Birthday 


is the Febrvary skv, 
{nd brief the midday’s sunny hours; 
wind-swept forest seems to sigh 
r the sweet time of leaves and flowers 
t has no month a prouder day, 
t even when the summer broods 
meadows in their fresh arrav: 
autumn tints the glowing woods. 


anner 


this chill season now again 

rings on its annual round the mern 
n greatest of the sons of men, 
glorious Washington, was born. 


1 


vhere heneath an icy shield 
Imlv the mighty Hudson flows 
now-clad fell or frozen field 
adening the mighty river goes. 


wildest. storm that sweeps through space, 
d sends the oak with sudden force, 
raise no ripple on his face, 

ed slacken his majestic course. 
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Thus ‘mid the wreck of thrones shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed our hero's fame, 
And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honors to his name. 
—William Cullen Bryant 


‘Tis Splendid to Live so Grandly 


‘Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, lone after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day 


‘Tis splendid to have a record, 
So white and free from stain, 

That held to the light, it shows no biot 
Though tested and tried amain; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington's glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor, 
When his country’s days were few, 

And now when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars are flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foee of the wrong: 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner: and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of vour natal day 


—Margaret E. Sangster 
& 

All Hail Thou Glorious Morn 

Tune “America.” 


All hail thou glorious morn 

When Washington was born' 
All hail to thee! 

Whether thy skies be bright 

Or veiled in clouds of night, 

To thee in itovous right 
Our songs shall be 


All came with glad acclaim, 

To sing and praise thy name, 
O Washington! 

O’er all this land so free, 

Acclaimed so gloriously 

Champion of liberty, 
Columbia's son. 


When Britain's tyrant hand 

Smote freedom’'s native land, 
With mad decree, 

Thy gleaming blade, raised high, 

"Mid war-clouds rolling by 

Wrote on thy country’s sky, 
“Great land, be free'” 
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They readily per- 
ceive that unnecessary confusion and waste of 


ness and attractiveness. 
time result from having the schoolroom stand- 
ard for margins—and other technicalities, as 
well—diiferent from universal custom, hence it 
is desirable to make their own letters and pa- 
pers conform to prevailing practice. 

In like manner the whole field of practical 
mechanics may be covered. It is especially 
urged that letter-forms be studied in this way. 
Kivery teacher should keep a letter-book, or a 
letter-box, into which go all business letters, 
friendly letters, and notes of courtesy that may 
serve as models or warnings in point of form. 
High school pupils are eminently able to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad form. and see- 
ing the difference in genuine, real-life letters 
is decidedly more interesting and impressive 
than having it pointed out in manufactured 
exainples. 

When students have once formed this habit 
of direct and concrete appeal to actual usage, 
they do not easily give it up, but voluntarily 
refer all sorts of questions to the court of uni- 
versal custom. If they must decide what atti- 
tude to take toward the habitual use of abbre- 
viations, off they go to see what practice good 
writers and up-to-date editors and publishers 
are following. There they turn, also, to find 
whether it is now permissible to drop the hy- 
phen from today, 
When a doubt arises about the capitalization 
of father and mother, again they resort to 
modern practice for a And what 
more far-reaching habit can both teachers and 
students of composition acquire than that of 
keeping a watchful, alert eye upon prevailing 
usage in all phases of expression, whether of 
thought or form? Consistently followed, it 
can do more toward the development of a cul- 
tured taste than any other single habit. 

Teachers who adopt the plan of concreteness 
in presenting technicalities must not be too 


tonight, and tomorrow. 


decision. 


sanguire of immediate returns, since it is not 
a panacea for all ills. There still 
remains that vast difference between acquiring 


technical 


knowledge and appyling knowledge, therefore 
constant reminder and repeated practice are 
still necessary in transforming knowing into 
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doing. Without doubt, however, interest has 
been increased, and fuming and fretting great. 
ly diminished, so, in accordance with the phy. 
sical law, the less the frigtion, the greater the 
power, teachers may confidently expect more 
satisfactory results than from the method of 
memorizing text-book rules, willy-nilly. 

The ideal of usage in technical details is to 
make them spontaneous and automatic habits, 
second nature to those who employ them, and 
practiced, like walking or breathing without 
thinking of the process. This cannot be en 
tirely accomplished in the high school, per 
haps, but considerable headway should be 
made in four years. Every teacher must en- 
courage his students to methods of self-help 
toward this end. He must urge them to in- 
corporate their new knowledge into their daily 
habits outside of the composition class. They 
should begin immediately to put the new 
principles into practice in their letters to rela- 
ives and friends, as well as in their papers, 
exercises, and tests in other classes, whether 
other teachers require it or not—and other 
teachers seldom do, more’s the pity and shame! 
He must also urge upon them the means of 
self-culture, found in thoughtful, observant 
reading. To keep at least half an eye on the 
significance and beauty of technical accessories. 
as habitually employed by the best writers and 
publishers, is a powerful aid in mastering 
them for one’s self. 

We teachers of composition owe more to the 
world in this matter of technicalities than we 
have yet paid. However stoutly we may de- 
fend ourselves upon the gound that we have 
devoted our efforts to the higher require- 
ments of composition, rather than the lower, 
this fact remains: the lower, mechanical side 
of composition is the one side within the 
reach of all students, as it requires no special 
talent or aptitude of any. All boys and girls 
of average intelligence are capable of master- 
ing the most necessary technicalities, and it 
should not take them a life-time to do se, 
either. If we cannot transform all our stu- 
dents into artists of expression, it does look 
as if we might, at least, turn the majority of 
them into fairly good artisans. The failure 
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largely with us, so it is our manifest 
find a more effective means of impart- 
ng this everyday phase of writing. Until 
e are less blameworthy in this respect, the 
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world will still have the right to answer our 
plea of the highest choice, “This ye ought to 
have done, but ought not to have left the 
other undone.” 


The PROBLEM OF CO-ORDINATION 


ETTA M. GRAVES 


The co-ordination of kindergarten and prim- 
wry school is a problem in education that is 
reating much interest, and many efforts are 
ing made to bridge the gap between the two. 

The formal routine and rigid curriculum 
ff the primary are being brightened in every 
pranch by the spirit of play. The native in- 
terests of the child have been appealed to in 
recent reading systems, notably the Aldine. 
Number work has been imbued with the spirit 
if play, or has been replaced by rhythmic- 
grouping or comparative measurements. 
Games have found a place in gymnastic re- 
reation periods, and illustrative work of all 
kinds has been used to keep hands and minds 
husy with material and subject matter of edu- 
ational interest.. 

The spirit of the kindergarten has thus per- 
meated the primary, yet a gulf still exists be- 
tween the two. This is due to a number of 
auses, 

The primary teacher is inclined to cling to 
past methods, and therefore is prejudiced 
igainst kindergarten methods, which she con- 
siders below the plane of the first grade child. 

Then, too, in some kindergartens freedom 
has become lawlessness, which has turned the 
spirit of play into wrong channels, and thus 
made the kindergarten child harder to con- 
‘rol when placed under the restrictions of 
primary desks and chairs and necessary discip- 
line. Such kindergartens hurt the cause which 
they profess to uphold; but the kindergarten 
movement itself, nevertheless, is not at fault. 

“Lack cf time” in an overcrowded curricu- 
‘um is too often the cry of the primary teacher. 

This lies partly with those in authority; but, 
even so, the earnest teacher can adapt the new 
to the old without intruding on the curriculum. 


Seat work is essential in every room, and 
what it shall be is at the teacher's disposal— 
limited, to a degree, by the school supplies. 
The use of kindergarten material should be 
allowed, and much can be gained from the 
sympathetic kindergartner. 

A few moments in the period for opening 
exercises, or later in story or language time, 
can easily be devoted, at least several days in 
the week, to a short talk on some subject of in- 
terest. This requires no extra time from the 
curriculum, but a little extra thought on the 
teacher’s part. 

“Primary Friday” is observed in many 
schools, and in this afternoon opportunity 
offered for dramatization learned 
during the month. As the primary teacher 
gradually adopts these various means she has 
begun to build Aer half of the bridge over the 
gulf between herself and the kindergarten. 
That which remains is for the kindergartner 
to accomplish. How can this be done? 

The educational “leaven” in the primary has 
come from the kindergarten movement, and 
the kindergartner must be willing to put her 
hands into the “lump” to help it to “rise”! 

Many voung girls who want to earn a liv- 
ing are attracted to the kindergarten course, 
we must admit, because of the short hours in 
the schoolroom. Nevertheless. when they be- 
gin active work they find the need of much 
outside preparation, calling in the homes, and 
earnest efforts in building up a_ successful 
mothers’ club. This adds to the working hours 
which the primary teacher, who remains in the 
schoolroom during the afternoon, does not 
realize. 

Still the kindergartner, having made the 
bridge between home and school. has yet to 


of stories 
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complete it between kindergarten and primary. 
In order to do this she must come into sympa- 
thetic relationship with the teacher to whom 
The 


them 


she will send her children “next vear.” 


kindergartner’s work is not to “amuse” 
nor to give that which she herself enjoys most, 
but to fit them for the next step in the pro- 
Not. DY 


make the kindergarten a “ 


gress of education. any means, to 
sub-primary,” but to 
anticipate those activities and mind training 
which will lead the child to adapt himself 
more readily to the needs of the primary. 
Rhvthmic counting, acquaintance with color 
and form, use of the pencil and chalk with 
large movements writ- 


arm (preliminary to 


ing). together with obedience. self-control, 
neatness, orderly habits, interest, and concen- 
tration, which are the basic principles of edu- 
cation.—if these are gained. the primary will 
weleome the kindergarten-trained child. 

The problem of co-ordination is being met 
In some places by requiring that the kinder- 
the 


which includes taking the directed 


gartner assist in primary for an hour in 
afternoon. 
This is intended 
the basis of the 


primary in the matter of regular hours and of 


occupatior work and vames, 


to put the kindergarten on 


salary. Sympathetic interest is thus gained 


on both sides, but oa saerificee of vital energy 
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is more or less demanded of the kind: rgyy 
ner. Yet, if she be truly desirous of taking 
the co-ordination she will gain, as a teache 
and adjust her strength to the added task: 
She will also be able to follow her childrey 








they go on to the primary, will see them ga 
in handiwork, and note what was lacking 
what was of value in their kindergarten ye 
This she adds to her capital stock for tly 
kindergarten class under her care in the mor 
ing. Such a plan of co-ordination lies wi 
those in authority. In such an arrangemen! 
however, it is only fair that the kindergartry 
should be allowed one afternoon, whether 
school or at home that shall be free to p 
the added occupation material necessary for 
the primary construction work. Her first dit 
is to her kindergarten. vet, when she has come 
into the true spirit of co-ordination, she wi 
not be able to say which work she loves th 
most ! 

The problem of co-ordination is a hard wt 
interesting one, and must be worked out a 
cording to the conditions that exist. As long 
however, as each teacher is willing and anxious 
to give her best effort to help the cause 
her building, we shall find that the proble 


itself. 


will solve 


EXERCISES FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va. 


PROGRAM 
Hymn .America 
Praver 
Recitation 
Washington 
Patriotic Memory Gems 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Washington as a Boy 
Recitation 
Washington's Birthday 
‘Tis Splendid to Live so Grandliv 


Crown our 
Roll Call 
Song 


Composition 


Hvmn .All Hail, Thou Glorious Morn 
Composition Washington As a General 
Reading. Extract from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress 
Recitation 
Washington 
Song The Boston Tea-Party 


Recitation 
Washington, Washington 
Washington as 


I Would Tell of 
Composition 


Exercise 
President 


Recitation 
In Memoriam 
eer rer Star Spangled Banner 
Tableau 


Song 


Prayer 
Father, keep this beloved day, 
Nor let its splendor die away. 
Unelouded keep, through storm and sun, 
The glorious name of Washington. 


Father protect his banner bright— 

The Red, the Blue, and spotless White— 
In fadeless glory may it wave, 

The symbol of the true and brave. 


Father, defend his native land, 

For truth and freedom may she stand, 

May all ber ways be right and just, 

Her watchword his—“In God we trust!” 
—Unidentifie 
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Crown Our Washington! 


tis the day of our Washington’s glory, 
varlands uplift for our liberties won, 


‘rev r Jet youth tell the patriot’s story, 


e sword swept for freedom the fields of the 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
e banners of stars that the continent span, 
‘n, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
fted his sword for the birthright of man! 


ve us a nation: to make it immortal 
e jaid down for Freedom the sword that he drew, 
his faith leads us on through the uplifting portal 


Of the glories of peace and our destinies new, 


Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
the flags that the nations of liberty span, 


Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal 


laid down his sword for the birthright of man! 


Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty, 
o'er the dead heroes the peace star shall gleam, 
Right shall be Might in the counsels of duty 
4nd the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
3ut with evergreens vernal, 
the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eterna! 
honor was gained by his service to man! 


f 


irit of Liberty, sweet are thy numbers! 
1 winds to thy banners their tribute shall bring 
- rolis the Potomac where Washington slumbers, 
And his natal day comes with the angels of spring. 
We follow thy counsels, 
O hero eternal, 
chest achievement the school leads the van, 
And crowning thy brow with the evergreen verna!, 
pledge thee our all to the service of man! 


—Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Washington's Birthday 


is the Febrvary skv, 

And brief the midday’s sunny hours; 
wind-swept forest seems to sigh 
* the sweet time of leaves and flowers 


as no month a prouder day, 

t even when the summer broods 
meadows in their fresh arrav: 
autumn tints the glowing woods. 


this chill season now again 

rings on its annual round the mcrn 
greatest of the sons of men, 
glorious Washington, was born. 


% 


vhere heneath an icy shield 

Imlvy the mighty Hudson flows 
now-clad fell or frozen field 
aadening the mighty river goes. 


wildest storm that sweeps through space, 
d sends the oak with sudden force, 

raise no ripple on his face, 

slacken his majestic course. 


Thus ‘mid the wreck of thrones shall live 


Unmarred, undimmed our hero's fame, 


And years succeeding years shall give 


Increase of honors to his name. 
—William Cullen Bryant 


‘Tis Splendid to Live so Grandly 


‘Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, lone after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And receunted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day 


‘Tis splendid to have a record, 
So white and free from stain, 

That held to the light, it shows no blot 
Though tested and tried amain; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington's glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor, 
When his country’s days were few, 

And now when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars are flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by vear. with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of vour natal day. 


—Margaret E. Sangster 
All Hail Thou Glorious Morn 
Tune “America.” 


Ajl hail thou glorious morn 

When Washington was born! 
All hail to thee! 

Whether thy skies be bright 

Or veiled in clouds of night, 

To thee in iovous right 
Our songs shall be 


All came with glad acclaim, 

To sing and praise thy name, 
O Washington! 

O’er all this land so free, 

Acclaimed so gloriously 

Champion of liberty, 
Columbia's son. 


When Britain's tyrant hand 

Smote freedom's native land, 
With mad decree, 

Thy gleaming blade, raised high, 

"Mid war-clouds rolling by 

Wrote on thy country’s sky, 
“Great land, be free!” 
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Let freedom each year bring 
Chaplets as fresh as spring 

To deck her son. 
While Freedom's angels stand 
Guard o’er that flag and land, 
Saved by the mighty hand 

Of Washington! 

Charles S. Davis. 


Washington 


Upon the steep and lofty cliff of fame, 

Above all others, stands one noble name; 

A name which all the drenching storms of time 
But serve to make more brilliant and sublime, 
While other names, to all our country dear, 

Will gleam like stars through every coming year, 
Far brighter still, like noondav’'s golden gun, 
Will shine for aye the name of Washington. 


Upon a tow’ring pinnacle it stands, 

With naught between it and the azure sky; 

No space remains where other mortal hands 

Can ever carve another name so high, 

Though many in the future may be great, 

And loved and honored by our mighty state, 
Their brilliant names—yves. e’en the greatest one— 
Must stand beneath the name of Washington. 


A great invention, which perhaps cost vears 

Of patient, tireless thought, in time appears 

So simple that we wonder, more and more, 

Why ‘twas not made a thousand years before. 
The founding of our own colossal state 

Was an invention which was doubly great; 
Because ’twas first to follow Freedom’s plan, 

And stands unrivaled ‘mongst the works of man. 


What title could be given so grand, so great, 

As father of our own beloved State? 

A State which in a century became 

The marvel of the age in wealth and fame; 

A State where Power and Liberty abide, 

Like hosom friends, in concord side by side, 
And Peace and Plenty dwell secure from harm 
And tyrant’s power, or crue] war's alarm! 


Although Virginia’s son, she cannot claim 
Exclusive title to his wondrous name; 

For ‘tis our country’s richest legacy, 
Which by her father’s will she holds in fee 
His fame is not confined to time or place 
But is as wide as all the human race; 

For every tribe and nation ’neath the sun 
Reveres the deathless name of Washington. 


All hail to him who by his sabre’s stroke 
The galling shackies from our country broke, 
And who, refusing to be king in name, 

Ranks high above the kings of widest fame! 
Our noblest mode! both in war and peace, 
The greatness of his name can but increase; 
And when our nation’s course at last is run, 
Her greatest name will still be Washington! 


—U. C, Midkiff. 


The Boston Tea-party 
Tune “Yankee Doodle” 


‘Twas Bosten town, and at the wharf 
Three British vessels lying; 

Some subjects of King George the Third 
Around them went a-spying 


First Boy— 


Second Boy— 


Third Boy— 


Fourth Boy— 


Fifth Boy— 


Toss the cargoes overboard 
We will not have taxation 
Unless the king will give us, too, 
A fair representation! 


The dark blue waters of the bay 
Were used for that tea-drinking, 

And people wished the tyrant king 
Down with the chests was sinking. 


Not soon forgot will be that night 
When, with a will most hearty, 
We made the tea both strong and salt 

For Boston’s great tea-party! 


I Would Tell of Washington 
(For five boys) 


I would tell of Washington 
When he was a boy like me, 
He learned his lessons well at school, 
And always tried to keep the rule, 
And if at work, or if at play, 
He did his very best each day; 
Was gentle, honest, brave and true, 
And loved by all his comrades too, 
When he was a boy like me. 


I would tel] of Washington 
When he was twenty-one. 
How he journeyed through the wilderness, 
Ofttimes in peril and distress; 
Yet never did his stout heart quail, 
For he knew no such word as fail; 
His dauntless courage even then 
Showed him a leader among men 
When he was twenty-one. 


I would tell of Washington 
In camp at Valley Forge. 

When everything seemed dark and drear 

And hope had given place to fear, 

He stood alone unmoved and calm; 

His very presence was like balm, 

To soothe the suffering, rouse the faint; 

He cheered each heart, stilled each complaint, 
In camp at Valley Forge. 


I would tell of Washington 
After the war was o’er. 
By one accord made president, 
As towards the capital he went, 
The streets were decked with banners gay, 
And flowers were scattered in his way; 
Gathered about his path, the throng 
Proclaimed him chief with shout and song, 
After the war was o’er. 


I would tell of Washington 

When came life’s peaceful close. 
Where broad Potomac’s waters flowed, 
There he took up his last abode; 
Respected, honored, loved, revered, 
By countless friends his days were cheered; 
And when at length drew near the end, 
The nation wept to lose a friend, 

So came life’s peaceful close. 

—Unidentified 
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Washington Exercise 
(For a dozen little ones) 


This is the birthday of George Washington. 
ze Washington was our first President. 
loved our country. 
was brave, true and kind. 

» was a great general. 

He led the armies wisely in the Revolutionary War, 
and brought victory and freedom to our country. 
George Washington’s home was called Mount 
vernon. 

He left his pleasant home to fight for our country. 

The people loved him and made him President. 

We saw the Mount Vernon home on the Potomac. 

It was the home of Washington and has many 
things in it once used by Washington. 

George Washington planned our country’s flag and 
sad it made by Mrs. Betsy Ross, of Philadelphia. 


ha 


—From Year’s Entertainment. 


Eulogy on Washington 


Who is here that has forgotten the vales of Brandy- 
wine, the fields of Germantown or the plains of Mon- 
mouth? Everywhere present. wants of every kind 
obstructing, numerous and vallant armies encounter- 
ing. himself a host, he assuaged our sufferings, lim- 
ited our privations, and upheld our tottering Repub- 
lic. Shall I display to you the spread of the fire of 
his soul by rehearsing the praises of the hero of 
Saratoga, and his much-loved compeer of the Caro- 
No: our Washington wears not borrowed 
glory. To Gates—to Greene, he gave without reserve 
the applause due to their eminent merit; and long 
may the chiefs of Saratoga and Eutaw receive the 
gratefnl respect of a grateful people. 

Moving in his own orbit he imparted heat and 
light to his most distant satellites; and, combining 
the physical and moral force of all within his sphere, 
with irresistible weight he took his course, commis- 
erating folly, disdaining vice, dismaying treason, and 
invigorating despondency; until the auspicious hour 
arrived, when, united with the intrepid forces of a 
potent and magnanimous ally, he brought to submis- 
sion Cornwallis, since the conqueror of India; thus 
finishing his long career of military glory with a 
luster corresponding to his great name, and in this 
his last act of war, affixing the seal of fate to our 
nation’s birth. 

First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his conntrymen, he was second to rone in humble 
and endearing scenes of private life. Pious, just, 
humane, temperate, sincere, uniform, dignified, and 
in manding, his example was edifying to all around 


linas? 


To his equals, he was condescending; to his inferi- 
rs, kind; and to the dear object of his affections, 
exemplarily tender. Correct throughout, vice shud- 
dered in his presence, and virtue always feit his 
fostering hand; the purity of his private character 
fave effulgence to his public virtues. 
His last scene comported with the whole tenor of 
his life. Although in extreme pain not a sigh, not a 
groan, escaped him; and with undisturbed serenity 
he closed his well-spent life. Such was the man 
America has lost. Such was the man for whom our 
nation mourns! 
—Henry Lee. 
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In Memoriam 


The bells of Mount Vernon are ringing to-day 
And what say their melodious numbers 

lo the flag-blooming air? List,—what do they say? 
“The fame of the hero ne'er slumbers!” 


‘The world’s monument stands the Potomac beside, 


And what says the shaft to the river?— 
“When the hero has lived for his country, and died, 
Death crowns him a hero forever.” 


fhe bards crown the heroes and children rehearse 
The songs that give heroes to story, 

And what say the bards to the children?—‘“No verse 
Can yet measure Washington's glory. 


And freedom outlives the old crowns of the earth, 
And freedom shall triumph forever, 

And Time must long wait the true song of his birth, 
Who sleeps by the beautiful river.” 


—Hezekiah Butterworth 


Patriotic Memory Gems 


January's gone, February's here; 
I am the smallest month of all the year. 
Little thcugh I am, I am proud, vou see, 
For 1 bring the birthday of Washington with me. 


To-day we learn of Washington, 
His brave and noble life 

Will teach us many lessons 
Of truth and earnest strife. 


1 love the name of Washington, 
I love my country, too, 

I love the flag, the dear old flag, 
Of red, and white, and blue. 


There are many flags in many lands 
There are flags of every hue; 

But there is no flag in any land 
Like our own “Red, White and Blue.” 


Yes, we'll keep that sacred banner 
First unfurled by Washington, 
Floating o’er a happy people 
As our loved sires have done. 


C flag of a resolute nation 
O flag of the strong and free, 

The cherished of true-hearted millions, 
We hallow thy colors three! 

Three, proud, floating emblems of glory, 
Our guide for the coming time; 

The red white and blue in their beauty, 
Love gives them a meaning sublime. 


Here’s to the flag, red, white and blue, 
Which waves above the brave and true' 
Had it not been for Washington 

It would not wave beneath the sun. 
Upon his name heap honors then, 

The bravest, wisest, best of men, 

His birthday we will celebrate, 

His virtues try to emulate. 


While breathes a son of Freedom here 

On this broad land of hope, of cheer, 

We sing the praises of our illustrious one— 
The brave, true honest Washington. 
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America’s best beloved son! 
Hero of battles fought and 


rreat Wa 


won 


All hail to thee hington, 


Whose name is dear to every one 
Whe breathes the air of this free land 
Once saved to freedom by thy hand 
Thy memory we hold most dear; 

We celebrate, from year to year 


In gratitude thy natal day 
With honors and with due display 


Oh! thou of immortal name, 

Of thee we would this day acclaim; 
Whose name’s on every tongue and pen 
Reloved and honored among men. 


May the deeds of one so noble, 
And the blessings which he won, 

Tune our hearts praises 
Of our nodle Washington 


to sing the 


Washington's a watehword such as ne'er 
Shall sink while there’s an echo left to air 


The glorious band of patriots, who gave the land its 


birth 

Have writ with steel in history the record of its 
worth. 

From east to west. from sea to sea, from pole to 


tropic sn, 
Will eves grow bright and hearts throb high at name 
of Washington 


He loved his native land, 
He served it well and long; 

We love our land, we love our flag, 
We'll sound its praise in song. 


I love my flag 

My country’s flag, 
l love mv country. too 

I love the stars, 

I love the 
I love the red, 


stripes, 


white and blue 


To be as good as Washington 
I could not if I would, 

Put I’ve made up my mind that I 
Will trv to be as good 


We cannot all be Washingtons 

And have our birthday celebrated; 
But we can love the things he loved, 

And we can hate the things he hated 
He loved the truth, he hated lies; 

He minded what his mother taught him, 
And every day he tried to do, 

The simple duties that it brought him 
Perhaps the reason little folks 

Are sometimes great when they grow taller, 
Is just because like Washington 

They do their best when they are smaller. 


Notr: For other suggestions and material, see Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education for February, 1908, and 
February, 1911, 

Washington’s Birthday, Special 
Teachers’ Gazette, Milford, N. Y. 

Lowell's Ode for Washington's Birthday 

Lowell’s Soldier and Statesman—from 
Old Elm. 

Holmes’'s Ode for Washington's Birthday 

Tableaux—The Best of Fhem All—flags 


Edition of The 


Under the 


of other 


countries clustered around “Old Glory.” 

There are any number of pretty flag tableaux and 
drills that could be used, or a Flag Salute would be 
appropriate 
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A Lament 


| 


(To Master Robert Nelson Page, of Oaklan: 
There aint no snows like there used to be 
When men like us were boys; 
And nuts hung thick on the hickory tree, 
And corn-stalks were our toys. 


We fought great fights and always won, 
And our flag was the Southern Cross, 
With a corn-stalk sword and a corn-stalk gun 
And a corn-stalk cavalry horse. 


The old hyars danced in the turnip-patch 
In the snow and the full moon’s light, 

And laughed at our traps we had set to catch 
Them hyars of a frosty night. 


‘There aint no hyars like there used to be, 
heir tails aint near so white 

Like when they played ’round the Abraham-tree, 
And romped in the cold moon-light. 


The days aint long as they used to be, 
And the sun don’t shine so bright; 
There aint no ghosts for us boys to see 

At the barn of a winter’s night. 


We don’t see things that we used to see; 
We don’t hear the same old sounds: 

The milkers a-callin’ a loud “Coupee!” 
To the cows in the far low-grounds. 


There aint no briars to scratch our feet; 
Nc mud-pies to bake in the sun; 

The clover they grow aint near so sweet; 
And alfalfa aint no fun. 


And where is the song that Cyrus sung, 
As he led ’em over the hill, 

Those forty men who their cradles swung? 
That dear old song is still. 


He led 'em, too, as they cut the wheat, 
Their forty-cradles swingin’— 

“Cool water, boys! Cool water, sweet!”— 
Those forty-cradlers singin’. 


Their blades sang sweet as they whetted ‘em keen 
When they got to the end of the row. 

Ah! Robert, I wish you could have seen 
The things we old boys know! 


They’re-cuttin’ wheat with a great machine, 
And bind it and thresh it, too. 

Ah! Robert, I wish you could have seen 
The way we used to do! 


We're nuthin’ now but growed-up men, 
A-wishin’ that we was boys; 

A-longin’ for all that happened when 
Old corn-stalks were our toys. 


—James Poyntz Nelson 
Lexington, Ky. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


VIRGINIA. 


registration for the sec- 
ond term, beginning January 2, the enrollment in 
all departments of the University reached 788, as 
against 715 for the corresponding date of 1911. In 
the first issue of College Topics after the holidays, 
President Alderman, in answer to the question, 
“What were the five most important achievements 
in University life for 1911?” replied as follows: 

1. The placing of the University of Virginia upon 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching as an evidence of heightened standards 
and more logical and sympathetic relations with 
the system of Secondary Education. 

2. The clear and scientific definition and devel- 
opment of the College and the Graded School as 
necessary units in the structure of the University, 
thereby differentiating the one from the other, 
strengthening both and liberalizing both. 

3. The formal inauguration, in a worthy home, 
of the Department of Law, upon the basis of a 
three-year course, affording opportunity for 4 mote 
philosophic and scientific treatment of that great 
subject. 

4. The action of the fraternities looking toward 
a wiser method of selection of members as an evl- 
dence that that important influence in college life 
is beginning to study itself with a view to saner 
and juster ideals; and, in the same field, the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Churchill Humphrey pointing toward 
a wiser and more definite method of student self- 
government. 

5. The growth of voluntary interest in the social 
and political sciences, and in a more vital religion, 
as evidenced (1) by the remarkable group study 
of the negro problem set on foot by student initi- 
ative and stimulated by the Phelps-Stokes dona- 
tion: (2) by the activities of the Civic Club and 
the manifestation of student interest in the prob- 
lems of our time, as expressed in political clubs for 
the promotion of particular policies and the for- 
tunes of particular individuals; (3) by the unusual 
and enthusiastic attendance by the students upon 
the Bible lectures given by the faculty during the 
fall of 1911. 

A program of 


UNIVERSITY OF 


During the first week of 


organ recitals has been arranged 


for five consecutive Sundays, beginning January 
14. These recitals, given under the auspices of the 
University and free to the public, have been a 


prominent midwinter entertainment for _ several 
sessions. : 

In a recent issue of College Topics, the librarian 
of the University, Mr. John S. Patton, has set forth 
a list of twenty-seven books recommended by Presi- 
dent Alderman to students of present problems. 
The list is composed chiefly of recent works by 
prominent writers on the government of city, State 
and nation, and on various questions of progress 
and reform. 

A recent canvass by members of the University 
Young Men's Christian Association has raised the 
membership to the high-water mark of 574. This 
is over one hundred more members than were en- 
rolled at the same time last year. During the 
winter months a special series of addresses will be 
delivered under the auspices of the Association on 
various student interests 

The University has recently acquired and set up 
in the hallway of Cabell Hall plaster casts of four 
Greek masterpieces of sculpture: Myron’s Disco- 
bolos, the Venus of Milo, the Hermes of Praxitiles, 
and the Apollo Belvedere. 
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The winter term of Washington and Lee Unive 
sity opened on January 2, the opening being marked 
by the departure of President George H. Denny, w, 
assumed the duties of the presidency of the Unive 
sity of Alabama on January 1. A temporary adm 
istration is in charge of affairs at the Universi: 
the Board of Trustees having placed executive dut; 
jointly in the hands of the dean of the University 
Dr. H. D. Campbell, and the secretary and treasure 
of the University, Mr. John L. Campbell. The «& 
tribution of administrative duties as outlined by th 
Executive Committee is as follows: The dean 
chairman of the faculty and executive officer in q 
matters relating to the faculty and the stude 
body; the treasurer has charge of all matters r 
lating to the business administration of the Unive 
sity; the treasurer acts as chairman of the Exem 
tive Committee. Mr. N. D. Smithson, A. B., LL 8 
1911, has been appointed assistant to the dean and 
the treasurer, to perform such administrative dut! 
as may be assigned to him. 

The number of students returning during the first 
few weeks of the spring term has, as usual, bees 
large, and in addition a number of new students 
Yave matriculated, so that it is practically assure 
that the enrollment for this year will be greater 
than at last session. At the present time 265 stv 
dents have matriculated. 

Prof. Martin P. Burks, Dean of the Law School, ha 
received from the publishers the advance sheets of 
his text-book on the subject of Pleading. Professor 
Burks’ text will embrace the principles of Comma 
Law pleading in so far as they need to be studied 
by the present day law stucent, with an exhaustiv 
analysis of the Virginia statutes relating to procedur 
and practice. Prof. Joseph R. Long, of the La 
School, has revised and enlarged his text on Federal 
Courts, and the later edition is now in use by hit 
classes. 

A special meeting of the Board of Trustees of th 
University has been called for January 24 to 
into the matter of the election of a new president 
for the University. At the last meeting of the board 
a committee, composed of Rev. G. B. Strickle, of 
Richmond; Hon. Paul M. Penick, of Lexington, ané 
Hon. Lucian Cocke, of Roanoke, was appointed 
consider and submit names for the presidency, and 
it is understood that the committee is ready 
make its report to the Board, and that a president 
will be selected. 


va 


I] 





RICHMOND COLLEGE. 


Professor R. G. Moulton, of the University 
Chicago, will deliver the Winter Term course @ 
Thomas Lectures on the general subject, “The Pht 
losophy of Shakespeare.” His topics and dates wil 
be as follows: February 21st, “Richard the Third 
Character as Fate;” February 22d, “Romeo 
Juliet—The Moral Significance of Accident:” Fe 
ruary 23d, “The Merchant of Venice—The Play 
Character and Accident.” 

Professor Earl Barnes, late of Leland Stanfor 
University, will give a series of lectures early = 
March on Child Psychology. These lectures will ¥ 
for the special benefit of the department of Ps 
chology and Education, but will also be of inter 


Oo others nan Colle den 
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virtue of their having absolved certain indi- 

ial deficiencies during the fall term, the names 
several students have heen added to the Senior 
Class roll, which now includes sixty-six persons. 
ndeed, the consensus of opinion from both faculty 
and students is that the work of last term was un- 
svally successful. One preparatory schcol made 
this record: ten students entered college in Septem- 

r and each of them passed creditably every ex- 
amination. 

Captain Vaughn, of our Track Team, and the 
entire student body are enthusiastic over having 
secured Mr. Larry Martin, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, as coach. The outlook is said to be good, and 
we all hope for and confidently expect a successful 
season. 

Business Manager Richards, of the 1912 Spider, 
is busy securing subscriptions and “ads” for his 
hook. He and Editor Simpson tell us that this 
ear’s production will surpass that of any former 
graduating class. 

Contracts for new buildings costing $250,000 have 
lately heen signed, the main building for women 
being among those let. Other contracts will be 
given out in the early spring. Before the end of 
the session we expect Westhampton to become quite 
a point of interest to us all. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


The interest of the College for the past month 
has been centered upon the conclusion of the un- 
dertaking to add $250,000 to its endowment, which 
was completed December 28th. This addition will 
bring the Woman’s College plant to a total of $800,- 
000, nearly equally divided between buildings and 
endowment. Dr. Smith is having the plans for five 
new buildings made—four of them dormitories— 
which will enable the College to accommodate 1,000 
students in its own domitories. A perspective artist 
is drawing a bird's-eye view of the placo as it will 
appear when thus enlarged, so that the friends of the 
institution may see what is proposed in the next 
three years. 





FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

During the two weeks that have elapsed since 
the Christmas holidays not much has occurred of 
general interest. One student was unable to return 
on account of her health. Three new students have 
heen enrolled in the High School Course. 

A class of eighteen has begun work in ceramics 
(hey are to do their own glazing and firing. 

The cold weather gave opportunity for some good 
skating before the snow came ard provided sliding 
for those who preferred that sport. At least one 
pair of snowshoes has appeared on the campus. 

Fredericksburg was represented at the meeting of 
the American Association for Advancement of 
Science at Washington from December 26th to De 
‘ember 30th by Miss Straith, of the Rural Arts De- 
partment, who reports the following items of in- 
terest: The School Garden and Nature Study sec- 
tions appointed a committee to arrange for the 
affiliation of their work. It is expected that the 
ombining of forces will lead to the advancement 
of these two interests so important to public schools. 
The Department of Public Health is calling atten- 


nature study. of the education of the public toward 
better sanitary conditions. Also a very strong plea 
was made from the Department of Forestry for the 
furthering of forest development. The creation of 
an interest in the elementary schcols will lead to 
strong public sentiment later. The American Civic 
Association is inaugurating a vigorous campaign to 
introduce school gardens in all cities and towns 
through their Civic Leagues. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The faculty lecture for January was delivered 
by Prof. W. F. Morehead, of the department of Eng- 
lish, on the theme, “The Reading of Fiction, with 
Special Reference to Thackeray.” By request this 
lecture was repeated at Radford on the night of 
January 15th. 

The faculty lecture for January waffis delivered 
on the 18th by Prof. S. L. Powell, of the department 
of Chemistry and Physics, who, it was announced, 
will conduct the course in Geology after February 
Ist. By means of a carefully prepared chart, Prof. 
Powell treated the structure and contents of Fort 
Lewis Mountain, near Salem. The futility of sink- 
ing shafts into this mountain for coal or gold was 
pointed ont, veins of commercial slate and to the 
westward deporits of fron ore being the only min- 
eral wealth worthy of mention. 

Dr. F. H. Blodgett, acting professor of Miology 
and Geology, has accepted a call to the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, and will take up 
his new work February 1st. His successor will te 
Prof. G. G. Perry, an A. M. and a former instructor 
of Roanoke College, who is now taking graduate 
work in Biology at Johns Hopkins. 

The annual celebration of the Demosthenean Lite 
rary Society was held on the evening of January 
19th. The question debated was: Resolved, That 
cur public officials, legislative and executive, elected 
by the people should be subject to recall by the 
voters. 

Dr. H. J. Thorstenberg, professor of History and 
Economics, was called to Stanton, Iowa, immedi- 
ately before the Christmas holidays by the sudden 
death of his father-in-law, Mr. C. W. Swanson, who 
was not only one of the most substantial business 
men in that section of the State, but was also 
throughout life a leader in the cause of educational 
advancement and of the wider philanthropic and 
religious movements among the Swedish Americans 
of the Middle West. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. 


The second term of the 126th session of the Col- 
lege onened on the 4th of January. and almost all 
the students returned after the holiday season to 
resume their work. Several new students have also 
been matriculated for the mid-winter term. The 
reports of the first term showed comparatively few 
general failures and the conduct of the students so 
far has been exceptionally good. 

During the Christmas recess Professor J. Brookes 
Smith, of the department of Mathematics, attended 
the meeting of the American Mathematical Society, 
which was held in Washington. Professor McWhor- 
ter went to Pittsburgh to attend the annual meeting 
of the American Philological Association, of which 


tion te the economic value of a beginning, through he is a member. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


VIRGINIA 


UNIVERSITY 


OF 


registration for the sec- 
ond beginning January 2, the enrollment in 
all departments of the University reached 788, as 
against 715 for the corresponding date of 1911. In 
the first issue of College Topics after the holidays, 


During the first week of 


term 


President Alderman, in answer to the question, 
What were the five most important achievements 
in University life for 1911?” replied as follows: 


1. The placing of the University of Virginia upon 


the Carnegie foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching as an evidence of heightened standards 
and more logical and sympathetic relations with 
the system of Secondary Education. 

2. The clear and scientific definition and devel- 
opment of the College and the Graded Schoo] as 
necessary units in the structure of the University, 
thereby differentiating the one from the other, 
strengthening both and liberalizing both. 

3. The formal inauguration, in a worthy home, 
of the Department of Law, upon the basis of a 


three-year course, affording opportunity for a mote 
philosophic and scientific treatment of that great 
subject. 

4. The action of the fraternities looking toward 
a wiser method of selection of members as an evl- 
dence that that important influence in college life 
is beginning to study itself with a view to saner 
and juster ideals; and, in the same field, the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Churchill Humphrey pointing toward 
a wiser and more definite method of student self- 


government. 

5. The growth of voluntary interest in the social 
and political sciences, and in a more vital religion, 
as evidenced (1) by the remarkable group study 
of the negro problem set on foot by student initi- 
ative and stimulated by the Phelps-Stokes dona- 
tion: (2) by the activities of the Civic Club and 
the manifestation of student interest in the prob- 
lems of our time, as expressed in political clubs for 
the promotion of particular policies and the for- 
tunes of particular individuals; (3) by the unusual 
and enthusiastic attendance by the students upon 
the Bible lectures given by the faculty during the 
fall of 1911. 

A program of 
for five consecutive 
14. These recitals, given 
University and free to 
prominent midwinter 
sessions. . 

In a recent issue of College Topics, the librarian 
of the University, Mr. John S. Patton, has set forth 
a list of twenty-seven books recommended by Presi- 
dent Alderman to students of present problems. 
The list is composed chiefiv of recent works by 
prominent writers on the government of city, State 
and nation, and on various questions of progress 
and reform. 

A recent canvass by members of the University 
Young Men's Christian Association has raised the 
membership to the high-water mark of 574. This 
is over one hundred more members than were en- 
rolled at the same time last year. During the 
winter months a special series of addresses will be 
delivered under the auspices of the Association on 
various student interests 

The University has recently acquired and set up 
in the hallway of Cabell Hall plaster casts of four 
Greek masterpieces of sculpture: Myron’s Disco- 


organ recitals has been arranged 
Sundays, beginning January 
under the auspices of the 
the public, have been a 
entertainment for several 


bolos, the Venus of Milo, the Hermes of Praxitiles, 
and the Apollo Belvedere. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


Lexington, Va., January 15, 19) 


The winter term of Washington and Lee 
sity opened on January 2, the opening being 
by the departure of President George H. Denny, 
assumed the duties of the presidency of the Uniy 
sity of Alabama on January 1. A temporary adm 
istration is in charge of affairs at the Univers 
the Board of Trustees having placed executive dy 
jointly in the hands of the dean of the Univers: 
Dr. H. D. Campbell, and the secretary and treasy 
of the University, Mr. John L. Campbell. The ¢ 
tribution of administrative duties as outlined by: 
Executive Committee is as follows: The dean 
chairman of the faculty and executive officer in 
matters relating to the faculty and the stud 
body; the treasurer has charge of all matters ; 
lating to the business administration of the Unjy 
sity; the treasurer acts as chairman of ine Exe 
tive Committee. Mr. N. D. Smithson, A. B., LL 
1911, has been appointed assistant to the dear 
the treasurer, to perform such administrative du 
as may be assigned to him. 

The number of students returning during the f 
few weeks of the spring term has, as usual, be 
large, and in addition a number of new stude 
Yave matriculated, so that it is practically assur 
that the enrollment for this year will be great 
than at last session. 5 


Univ 


Mary 


At the present time 265 # 
dents have matriculated. 

Prof. Martin P. Burks, Dean of the Law School, } 
received from the publishers the advance sheets 
his text-book on the subject of Pleading. Profess 
Burks’ text will embrace the principles of Comm 
Law pleading in so far as they need to be stud 
by the present day law stucent, with an exhaust! 
analysis of the Virginia statutes relating to procedw 
and practice. Prof. Joseph R. Long, of the la 
School, has revised and enlarged his text on Feder 
Courts, and the later edition is now in use by } 
classes. 

A special meeting of the Board of Trustees of tb 
University has been called for January 24 to 2 
into the matter of the election of a new preside 
for the University. At the last meeting of the boa 
a committee, composed of Rev. G. B. Stricklé, 
Richmond; Hon. Paul M. Penick, of Lexington, 2 
Hon. Lucian Cocke, of Roanoke, was appointed ! 
consider and submit names for the presidency, 
it is understood that the committee is ready 
make its report to the Board, and that a preside 
will be selected. 





RICHMOND COLLEGE. 


Professor R. G. Moulton, of the University ° 
Chicago, will deliver the Winter Term course ° 
Thomas Lectures on the general subject, “The Pi 
losophy of Shakespeare.” His topics and dates ¥ 
be as follows: February 21st, “Richard the Third 
Character as Fate;” February 22d, “Romeo 
Juliet—The Moral Significance of Accident:” Fe 
ruary 23d, “The Merchant of Venice—The Play & 
Character and Accident.” 

Professor Earl Barnes, late of Leland Stanfo 
University, will give a series of lectures early ! 
March on Child Psychology. These lectures will ! 
for the special benefit of the department of P# 
chology and Education, but will also be of interes 
to others than college students. 
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virtue of their having absolved certain indi- 
vidual deficiencies during the fall term, the names 
several students have been added to the Senior 
Class roll, which now includes sixty-six persons. 
ndeed, the consensus of opinion from both faculty 

i students is that the work of last term was un- 

ially successful. One preparatory schcol made 
his record: ten students entered college in Septem- 

r and each of them passed creditably every ex- 
amination. 

Captain Vaughn, of our Track Team, and the 
entire student body are enthusiastic over having 

ured Mr. Larry Martin, of the University of Vir- 
‘nia, as coach. The outlook is said to be good, and 
e all hope for and confidently expect a successful 
season. 

Business Manager Richards, of the 1912 Spider, 

busy securing subscriptions and “ads” for his 
hook. He and Editor Simpson tell us that this 
ear’s production will surpass that of any former 
graduating class. 

Contracts for new buildings costing $250,000 have 
lately heen signed, the main building for women 
being among those let. Other contracts will be 
given out in the early spring. Before the end of 
the session we expect Westhampton to become quite 
a point of interest to us all. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


The interest of the College for the past month 
has been centered upon the conclusion of the un- 
dertaking to add $250,000 to its endowment, which 
was completed December 28th. This addition will 
bring the Woman’s College plant to a total of $800,- 
000, nearly equally divided between buildings and 
endowment. Dr. Smith is having the plans for five 
new buildings made—four of them dormitories— 
which will enable the College to accommodate 1,000 
students in its own domitories. A perspective artist 
is drawing a bird's-eye view of the placo as it will 
appear when thus enlarged, so that the friends of the 
institution may see what is proposed in the next 
three years. 





FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

During the two weeks that have elapsed since 
the Christmas holidays not much has occurred of 
general interest. One student was unable to return 
on account of her health. Three new students have 
been enrolled in the High School Course. 

A class of eighteen has begun work in ceramics 
(hey are to do their own glazing and firing. 

The cold weather gave opportunity for some good 
skating before the snow came and provided sliding 
for those who preferred that sport. At least one 
pair of snowshoes has appeared on the campus. 

Fredericksburg was represented at the meeting of 
the American Association for Advancement of 
Science at Washington from December 26th to De 
cember 30th by Miss Straith, of the Rural Arts De- 
partment, who reports the following items of in- 
terest: The School Garden and Nature Study sec- 
tions appointed a committee to arrange for the 
affiliation of their work. It is expected that the 


combining of forces will lead to the advancement 
of these two interests so important to public schools. 
The Department of Public Health is calling atten- 
tion te the economic value of a beginning, through 


nature study. of the education of the public toward 
better sanitary conditions. Also a very strong plea 
was made from the Department of Forestry for the 
furthering of forest development. The creation of 
an interest in the elementary schcols will lead to 
strong public sentiment later. The American Civic 
Association is inaugurating a vigorous campaign to 
introduce school gardens in all cities and towns 
through their Civic Leagues. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The faculty lecture for January was delivered 
by Prof. W. F. Morehead, of the department of Eng- 
lish, on the theme, “The Reading of Fiction, with 
Special Reference to Thackeray.” By request this 
lecture was repeated at Radford on the night of 
January 15th. 

The faculty ‘lecture for January waffis delivered 
on the 18th by Prof. S. L. Powell, of the department 
of Chemistry and Physics, who, it was announced, 
will conduct the course in Geology after February 
Ist. By means of a carefully prepared chart, Prof. 
Powell treated the structure and contents of Fort 
Lewis Mountain, near Salem. The futility of sink- 
ing shafts into this mountain for coal or gold was 
pointed ont, veins of commercial slate and to the 
westward deposits of iron ore being the only min- 
eral wealth worthy of mention. 

Dr. F. H. Blodgett, acting professor of Miology 
and Geology, has accepted a call to the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, and will take up 
his new work February 1st. His successor will te 
Prof. G. G. Perry, an A. M. and a former instructor 
of Roanoke College, who is now taking graduate 
work in Biology at Johns Hopkins. 

The annual celebration of the Demosthenean Lite- 
rary Society was held on the evening of January 
19th. The question debated was: Resolved, That 
cur public officials, legislative and executive, elected 
by the people should be subject to recall by the 
voters. 

Dr. H. J. Thorstenberg, professor of History and 
Economics, was called to Stanton, Iowa, immedi- 
ately before the Christmas holidave by the sudden 
death of his father-in-law, Mr. C. W. Swanson, who 
was not only one of the most substantial business 
men in that section of the State, but was also 
throughout life a leader in the cause of educational 
advancement and of the wider philanthropic and 
religious movements among the Swedish Americans 
of the Middle West. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The second term of the 136th session of the Col- 
lege opened on the 4th of January. and almost all 
the students returned after the holiday season to 
resume their work. Several new students have also 
been matriculated for the mid-winter term. The 
reports of the first term showed comparatively few 
general failures and the conduct of the students so 
far has been exceptionally good 

During the Christmas recess Professor J. Brookes 
Smith, of the department of Mathematics, attended 
the meeting of the American Mathematical Society, 
which was held in Washington. Professor McWhor- 
ter went to Pittsburgh to attend the annual meeting 
of the American Philological Association, of which 

he is a member. 
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The sum of $50 h recently been left the College 
Library by Mi Bessie Hoge, of Richmond, to pro- 
vide a shelf of books as a memorial to her father, 
the late Dr. Moses D. Hoge A number of accessions 
have been made to the Library this year, and the 
alcove devoted to Virginia and the South is growing 
rapidly in size and in value 

Some notable improvemment have been made 
f the session in the department of 
Physics Professor Bagby has installed in the labo- 
ratory and work-shop, during the fall and winter 
several pieces of expensive machinery of the most 
modern and improved order, and is now able to carry 
on certain branches of work in Applied Mechanics 
hitherto unprovided for 

Dr. J. H. C. Winston, president of the Virginia 
Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association, and Dr. A. W. 
McWhorter, chairman of the Faculty Athletic Com- 
inittee, attended the meeting of the Association in 
tichmond on the 19th of January. The constitution 
and by-laws were revised and a number of important 
athletic matters were discussed 

‘The outlook in baseball at Hampden-Sidneyv for the 
approaching season is very good, and with last year’s 
coach, Mr. Bigbie, of Richmond, back again, it is 
expected that a successful team will be turned out. 

The football season, which closed with the Thanks- 
viving season game with St. John's College of An- 
napolis. was successful from every point of view 
The following is the schedule with results: 


since the opening o 


a et See 38 ae oh eer = creck. ae 
i Se Ae 5 Davidson . ere ane 
V. M. I 6 a a es eer 
V. M. I 2 Randolph-Macon. . . Go 
i ae 6 VEE 6) os aww dues coun 
V. M. I 38 Richmond College . . .. 9 
V. M. 1 80 Catholic University .. . 9 
os hs o% we 5 St. John’s College........ 9 
Totals: 
a a eee Opponents < er | 


Ting Chia Chen and Yin Ysing Wen, members of 
the class of 1907, are now active leaders of the revo- 
lutionary forces in China 

C. E. Moore, 1913, has again been elected captain 
of the 1912 football team. 

The first term at the Institute clesed Saturday, 
December 31st Monday, January Ist, the mid-year 
reviews commenced and lasted until Saturday, Jan- 
vary 20th. Regular recitations will be resumed on 
the 25th. i 

The second term begins with the barracks full. 
The battalion numbers about 320, and this number 
will probably be increased to 349 during the next 
few davs by new cadets 

The Board of Visitors held its regular mid-year 
meeting Friday, January 12th. Those present were: 
Hon. R. A. James, Danville, Va.; General Charles 
Anderson, Richmond Va.: General C. C. Vaughan, 
Franklin, Va.: Colonel Joseph Button, Richmond, 
Va.: Hon. T. L. Tate, Draper, Va., and Captain M. B. 
Corse, Lexington, Va. 

The statue of Stonewall Jackson, which Sir Moses 
Ezekiel, of Rome, is making for the Institute, will 
be unveiled in June. Many prominent men are ex- 
pected to be present at the ceremony. Among those 
who will be on hand are Sir Moses Ezekiel, the sculp- 
tor: Mr. Thomas Ryan, who has donated $6,000 for 
the pedestal; Governor and Mrs. Mann, and General 
Wood. 


Captain M. B. Corse, former graduate of the 
stitute and manager of athletics, has been appointed 
by the Governor a member of the Board of Visit 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Brar:« 
ford 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL. 


Our school profited in an 2special measure by th. 
recent visit of the Farmers’ Institute train to H 
risonburg. On the evening of January 17 a nu: 
ber of the specialists with this train, in compa 
with the Mayor and other prominent citizens of th« 
town, came to the Normal School and addressed t! 
students and faculty in a series of interesting 
speeches. Among those who spoke were the follow 
ing: Mr. Charles A. Miller, the special repr: 
sentative of Commissioner Koiner: Mr. W. W 
Woods, Industrial Agent for the B. & O. Railwa 
System: Mr. M. M. Luzada, of Culpeper, the poultry 
specialist; Mr. J. F. Gordon, of Ohio, who made an 
instructive address on the growing of corn: and 
Mr. George H. Campbell, who discussed the pur 
poses of the traveling schools of agriculture. 

Recent elections held by the several classes and 
the student body as a whole have completed the 
membership of the editorial staff of the school a: 
nnal, “The Schoolma’am.” Miss Eva Massey, of 
Clarke connty, is editor-in-chief. Her assistants ar« 
the following young ladies: Ruth Conn, Rocking 
ham county; Sadie Fristoe, Fairfax county: Octa 
via Goode, Powhatan county; Pearl Haldema: 
Winchester; Freida Johnson, Loudoun county; Eng 
lish Kendrick, Russell county: Bessie Leftwik 
Lynchburg: Frances Mackev, Rockbridge counts 
Kate Taylor, Waynesboro; Vada Whitesel, Harrison 
burg; Annie Wise, Accomac county. 

A number of our students and teachers recent) 
enjoyed the performance of two of Shakéspeare’s 
plays (Merchant of Venice and Hamlet), presented 
in the town by Frank McEntee and Milicent Evison 
in leading characters 

On the evening of January 24, Mr. Walter Bradle, 
Tripp, of Boston, gave a reading. at the school, ot 
David Copperfield. Mr. Tripp’s visits to the schoo! 
are much enjoyed 

Among the special bulletins lately issued by the 
school are the following: “Extension Work in the 
Rural Schools of Rockingham County,” prepared by 
Miss Rhea Scott: “Suggestions for Girls’ School 
Clubs,” issued by the department of household arts: 
“The Daily Program and the Rural School Exhibi 
tion,” prepared by the department of education: 
“Announcements of Spring and Summer Quarters,” 
issued from the president's office. 

The Lee Literary Socicty held its annual celebra 
tion on the anniversary of General Lee’s birth 
The chief feature was an evening camp-fire meet- 
ing, at which a number of the local Confederate 
veterans and Danghters of the Confederacy were 
present by special invitation 

December 28 to 30 Miss S. Frances Sale, head of 
our household arts department, was in Washington 
City in attendance upon the fourth annual session 
of the American Home Economics Association. She, 
with other ladies of her department, was the recip- 
ient of special courtesies at the hands of Mrs. Taft. 
who entertained them in the Blue Room of the White 
House, and of Senator and Mrs. McCabe, who also 
tendered them a reception. 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


Lovingston, Nelsor County, Va. 


Teachers’ Institute was held in the 


Our County 
School building at Shipman on November 2% 


, 1911. About seventy teachers were present, 
ng this the largest meeting of the kind yet as- 
ed in the county, and much enthusiasm was 
fested. The topics assigned on the program 
re ably and thoroughly discussed by several of 
eachers. The interest of the occasion was much 
need by the presence of Prof. Jno. B. Terre!l, 
Devartment of Public Instruction; Prof. C. J. 
teatwole, of the faculty of the State Normal School 
t Harrisonburg, and Prof. W. E. Gilbert, of Clifton 
Forze, vice-president of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
for the Tenth District, all of whom made strong, 
uctical addresses. 


The County Teachers’ Association was reorganized 
th Prof. S. R.-Gay, of the Shipman High School, 
president, and Miss Martha Christian, of the same 
hool, as secretary. Prof. A. W. Yowell, of the 
vingston High School; Prof. Jesse Ewell, of the 
leetwood High School, and Miss Cynthia Rodes, of 
Faber Graded School. were elected vice-presidents 
for the Lovingston, Massie’s Mills and Creenfield 
School Districts respectively. A committee on 
School Fair was appointed, with Professor Ewell as 
chairman, and efforts will be made to have a School 
Fair next fall on a larger scale than ever heretofore 
attempted. The Boys’ Corn Club made a creditable 
exhibit. although the season was unfavorable on 
account of a protracted drouth. The first prize was 
awarded to Master Vawter Gianinny, who made 4 
yield of 96 1-2 bushels to the acre; second to J. A. P. 
Saunders for 921-2 bushels; third to Russell Evans 
for 883-8 bushels, and fourth to Taliaferro Wright 
or 801-2 bushels. An interesting feature of the In- 
stitute was a spelling match for pupils over twelve 

rs of age, and another for those under twelve 

irs, in beth of which a large number participated. 
lhe first prize. a gold fountain pen, was won by Miss 
Ancil Powell, and the second, a gold signet ring, by 
Master Julian Fulcher. Excellent entertainments 
were given by the faculty and pupils of the Ship- 
High School each night of the meeting, and 
sufficient funds were realized to employ a janitor 
and purchase two school libraries. 


The Board of Supervisors of the county has again 

made an appropriation to pay one-half of the salary 
ef the Corn Demonstrator for the present vear. 
\n additional room has been added this session 
hoth the Schuyler and Fleetwood High School 
ldings, and these schools now have each a faculty 
if five teachers. 


The Norwood and Rockfish Valley High Schools 
at present are operated with faculties of four teachers 
i instead of three as heretofore. Rose Union, in 
Massie’s Mill District, has been converted from a 
one-room into a two-room school by the building of 
‘ new addition and has a large attendance. A new 
on~room building has been erected at St. Stephens, 
the Loevingston District, to take the place of an 
old one destroyed by fire last year, and the Loving- 
ston and Greenfield Districts jointly have just com- 
leted a new, roomy and up-to-date two-room build- 
ng at Myndus, in the Greenfield District, in which 
‘0 consolidate the Grape Lawn and Red House one- 
“2 schools. Flourishing School Improvement 
1gues have recently been organized at Calleen and 
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Poplar Schools. The demand for improved school 
facilities in the county is ever increasing 
H. T. Harris, 
Division Superintendent Schools 
STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMVILLE, VA. 
The opening of the Spring Term of the State 


Female Normal! School marks the tenth anniversary 
of President Jarman’s administration, and in recog 
nition of this fact the students have gotten out a 
special “Jarman Number of The Focus: in this Jan- 
uary number is a photograph of President Jarman, 
a sketch of his life, photographs of the school in 
199? and 1912, notes on the Faculty for the ten vears 
an outline of the growth of the institution under his 
leadership and letters of appreciation from many 
preminent educators Alltogether it is a most at 
tractive number and shows in a measure the high 
esteem and affection in which President Jarman is 
held by those connected with the school and his 
friends at large. 

January graduates from the school 
lows: Miss Sue Duval Adams, of Lynchburg: Miss 
Sallv Jean Boatwright, of Lynchburg: Miss Irene 
Elizabeth Briggs, of Scottsville: Miss Julia Katherine 
Cook, of Roanoke: Miss Blanche Lamar Hedrick, of 
Pane; Miss Caroline Woolfolk McCraw, of Nathalie 
Miss Frances Catherine Merryman, of Rustburg: 
Miss Honor Price, of Ivy Depot: Miss Flora Overton 
Redd. of Sutherlin: Miss Thurzetta Themas, of Ro 
anoke: and Miss Bessie May Wynne, of Newport 
News. 

Miss Eva I... Capron, whe has had charge of the 
Kindergarten work, was forced to give up her posi- 
tion at Christmas on account of her health: she is 
succeeded by Miss Meredith Smith, a kindergartne: 
of wide experience. Miss Smith has just taken her 
diploma at Teachers College of New York, and also 
holds the diplomas from a Nebraska Kindergarten 
Training School and from the Chicago Kindergarten 
raining School. 

The editorial staff of The Focus is elected always 
in January: the new staff that will take charge of 
the magazine in February is as follows: Editors-in- 
chief, Misses Anne Miller Woodroof and Preston 
Ambler. of Lynchburg; literary editors, Misses 
Frances Magill Graham, of Lexington, and Winnie 
VY. Hiner. of Staunton: business managers, Misses 
Evelyn Turnbull, of Lawrenceville, and Sallie Epps 
Hargrave, of Dinwiddie; news editors, Misses Annis 
Banks of Victoria, and R. Antoinette Davis, of Lynch- 
burv; exchange editors, Misses Annie Laurie Stone, 
of Farmville, and Juanita Manning of Richmond: art 
editor, Miss Eva Larmour, of Norfolk. 

Miss Sallie Jean Boatwright, of Lynchburg. who 
has just graduated, has the distinction of being the 
first “granddaughter” of the school to receive a di- 
ploma;: her mother was a member of the class of 
1886, and is at present president of the Alumnae 
Association. Miss Boatwright came to us as a grad- 
uate of the Lynchburg High School 

President Jarman attended the meetings in Rich 
mond of the Normal School Presidents, the State 


were as fol- 


Board of Education and the Education Commission 
Dr. Stone addressed the teachers of Norfolk county 
at their association in January. 
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VENTER HIGH SCHOOL 
Kino WILLIAM CounTy, VA. 


On Patrons’ Day, Mr. A. L. Terrell, our division 
superintendent, organized an Improvement League 
in our school. Thinking we could do better work 
by dividing it into a Senior and Junior League, we 
elected the following officers: Senior League, Mrs 
W. D. Rowzie, president; Mrs. V. M. Heaton, secre 
tary; Vrs. C. R. Billups, treasurer. Junior League, 
Miss Emily Moran, president; Mr. Lawrence Bil- 
lups, secretary; Miss Lucy Wormley, treasurer. As 
this is the first year of our school, there is a great 
deal to be done, but everybody is taking hold with 
a will, and we are already seeingr esults. On De- 
cember 13th we were honored by a visit from 
Messrs. Gordon and Zinn, of the Agricultural De- 
partment. After listening to their interesting and 
instructive speeches, the Senior League made $7 
selling lunches. December 22d, the pupils of the 
school gave the play, “Christmas Is Coming,” fol- 
lowed by a Box and Pie Party, from which we real- 
ized $21.69, notwithstanding the pouring rain. 

We have gotten shades for our windows, and will 
soon have a water-cooler, pictures for our walls and 
eong books. We already have the traveling library, 
so will postpone getting one of our own for awhile. 

I have never seen teachers, pupils and patrons 
more helpful or take more interest than ours. 


(Mrs.) Rorr. PoLrarp, 
Assistant Secretary. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY, A CLEARING-HOUSE 
OF BOOKS 


Every inhabitant of the United States, no matter 
how far from the centers of population, will have 
practically as good library facilities as are now 
enjoyed by the average city dweller, if plans for 
the establishment of a new type of book-distributinz 
agency work out according to the anticipations of 
the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
P. P. Claxton. who is personally interested in their 
development. As the rural population of the United 
States numbers about 55 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, the new library plan may have the effect of 
doubling the effectiveness of libraries, and of rais- 
ing the standard of culture in this country to a 
corresponding degree. 

The bacis of the new scheme of book distribution 
is the establishment of libraries supported not by 
the State, city, or town, as at present, but by the 
county. with a central clearing-house and branches 
at everv nostoffice, town hall, school, or other center 
of community life. Under this plan many sections of 
the country which at present have no libraries will 
he enabled to establish them. If a given county has 
no community large enough to support a library 
unaided, the county-library plan will enable all the 
communities to club their resources by levying a 
county tax for library purposes, a free use of the 
books so obtained being insured by a system of 
branches maintained at common meeting places. 
Thus every time a rural resident goes to the nearest 
store, or every time his child goes to school, he will 
find a well-equipped library at his elbow. 

Like traveling libraries maintained by a number 
of States, the county library aims to find “a book 
for every man, and a man for every book.” Although 


the two institutions have much in common, the 
more restricted territory covered’ by the county 
iibrary allows it to adapt itself more closely to 
local needs than is possible for the State book-dis 
tributing agency. 

The county-library plan has already been put into 
successful operation in Van Wert county, Ohio 
where a main depository and fifteen branches are 
maintained at an expenditure of between $6,000 and 
$7,000 a veer, this sum being raised by levying a 
half-mill county tax. The same appropriation also 
covered the cost last year of placing 89 additiona! 
branch libraries in the public schools. Fourteen 
counties in Wisconsin are now enjoying similar 
facilities. 

The city library of Nashville, Tenn., has already 
adopted some of the features of the county-library 
plan, while a number of Carnegie libraries all over 
the country are also considering the same extension 
of their activities. Maryland, likewise, has made 
provision for county libraries, which are operated 
with State support. 

“T consider the connty-library plan an important 
step in the educational development of this coun- 
try,” said Dr. Claxton, yesterday. “As is well known, 
the schooling of most persons is of such short dura- 
tion that their cultural development must be ob- 
tained principally by their own efforts from books, 
and any plan which will increase the number and 
availability of the bocks at their command will 
naturally he an important factor in raising the 
standard of the average person’s education. 

“Generally speaking, the cities of the United 
States are well supplied with library facilities. How- 
ever, there still remains the great problem of giving 
the rural citizen the same opportunities of contact 
with the world of books as are enjoyed by his city 
brother. Personally, I believe that the inhabitants 
of rural districts profit even more from reading 
than do those who live in our centers of population. 
My own experience, as well as that of other educa- 
tors, has been that country people read better books 
than townfolk: they read better books, and get 
more out of them, 

“The ultimate effect of aiding the reading habit 
among the rural citizens, therefore, may readily be 
not onlv to increase the number of readers in this 
country but also to raise the standard of reading. 
and consequently the standards of life and culture.” 

Dr. Claxton went on to say that his advocacy cf 
the county library was based on his personal obser- 
vation of the Brumback Library of Van Wert county, 
Ohio, which is at present one of the few institu- 
tions of this kind in the eountry. The Brumback 
county library is the result of the will of the late 
John Sanford Brumback, a merchant and banker of 
Van Wert, who directed that $19,000 from his estate 
should be devoted to the erection and furnishing of 
a library building as a free gift to Van Wert county, 
if the county would provide for its maintenance and 
its equipment of books. Later Mr. Brumback’s chil- 
dren and heirs increased this donation to $50,000 
Woth the money realized from a county-tax levy 
some 3,000 books were purchased in 1899, and these, 
together with 1,600 others turned over by the merger 
of an existing library, formed the nucleus of the 
present collection. 

The library building erected by the Brumback 
estate was turned over to the county in 1901. It is 
a beautiful structure in the Gothic-Romanesque style 
of architecture, built of Bedford blue sandstone, 
with a tile and marble interior, fireproofed through- 
out. The bookstacks have a capacity of 25,000 vol- 











ve interesting 
iry will 


With the handsome park in which it is lo 
he Brumback library has become one of the 
of Van Wert. 
is the central depository for the county’s 
of branch libraries and school libraries. The 
s are in charge of librarians who are paid 
ear and are responsible for the safe keeping 
books sent them. Rural merchants and post- 
; are generally selected to conduct the branch 
sc as their establishments are most centrally 
and most frequently visited. The collections 
xs in their charge range from 100 to 159, al- 
if this is not a sufficient number additional 
s will be sent on request. Four times a year, 
ener, the branch librarian boxes up the books 
hich he is responsible and returns them to the 
depository, receiving at once another collec- 


eS 


hooks thus forwarded are not the arbitrary 
miss selection of the head librarian, but con- 
to the desires of the local readers, as ascer- 
i at the branch {itself. Before any books are 
yut the branch librarian receives a list of the 
in every available traveling collection. Bach 
is accompanied with a note explaining the char- 
and contents of the books listed. The users of 


» braneh library then discuss these lists, and the 


f books which contains the greatest number of 
that interests the greatest number of readers 
box colled for. If the contents of no one box 

to the neighbohood, the main 

make up a special selection upon re- 

t. In this way the rural book lover can obtain 


tically any work he desires for which there is 


oprectable call. 
kind of books read by the country people of 


1 Wert county are of an unusually high character. 


representative box contains a hundred works, 


ling with such varied subiects as nhilosonhy, re- 
on, sociology, 


and 
and 


science. the useful 
biogranhy. historv 


language, 
litrature, travel, 


arts, 


ion. Books for young neople comprise about one- 
rth the entire 


list Although these books are 
ted for the use of farming communities exclu- 


ely, there is not a single entry on practical agri 





ture, 
this kind of reading 
pparently do not care to borrow library books dea! 


it has been found that there is no cal! 
The fact that country fol 


as 


with their own occupation may or mav not be 
to a feeling that these are works which they 


ld do better to buy outright, subject to an ex- 


d and painstaking study, and retain for refer- 
purposes. 
most valuable feature of the Brumback librarv’s 
is the establishment of loan collections for 
n schools. These school libraries will be sent 
teacher who asks for them, the selection 

made by the teacher or by the librarian, as 
orrower prefers. Although this school-library 
rtment is only about four years old, it has 
n so rapidly that to-day all but about 40 of the 
ountry-school teachers in Van Wert county 
use of its facilities. 

selections which teachers may draw out for 
use are as large as desired. Usually as many 
are taken as there are children in the room. 
school sets are exchanged sometimes twice a 

but usually once a term, the interval being 
by the teacher. 
this way books dealing with History, geography, 
biography have been made popular subjects of 
ng among the school-children of Van Wert 
ty Nature studies and easy scientific books 


] 
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are also in demand, while fairy tales, myths, and 
legends provide the child with an enjoyable intro 
duction to literature. Occasionally members of 
echool boards object to the introduction of library 
sets into the schools, on the cround that the chil 
dren should give all their time to textbooks and 
the study of the three R's. However, it is the ex 


perience of a number of teachers that this supple 
mentary reading has resulted in bette 
discipline and an increased interest in such subjects 
as geography and United States history 

The work of the school-library department of the 
Brumback library is now broadening in an unex 
pected direction, for the parents of school children 


schoolroom 


are coming more and more to borrow from these 
loan collections as well as from the formally consti 
tuted branch libraries. Thus Van Wert county pro 


vides that the whole world of books is broucht to 
the very doorsteps of the remotest farmstead in its 
bordere by a clearing-house system libraries 
which Commissioner Claxton wishes to see in equal 
ly srecessful operation throughout the United States 


of 


LIBRARY OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


The United States Bureau of Education at Wash 
ington, D. C., possesses a special pedagogical library 
of more than 109,000 volumes, which, while pri 
marily a working collection for the Bureau staff, is 
also designed to serve, so far as posible, as qa cen 
tral reference and circulating library for educators 
threnghout the country. It is desired that teachers 
school officials, and students of education should 
informed of the resources of the library, and know 
that to them the privilege is freely offered of using 
these resources as an aid in their work 

In certain classes of educational literature, the 
library is clearly the most completely equipped in 
the country. Such classes are its files of official school 
reports, laws, ete... State and city; of catalogucs and 
1eports of wniversities, colleges, and echools; of 
transactions of educational associations: and its 
honpd sets of educational periodicals, al! of which 
are constantly augmented and kept up to date. Both 
American and foreign publications are included in 
these classes, which form a collection of valuable 
material for investigators in educational ad 
ministration, practice, and history. The library also 
contains a large collection of school and college text- 
books of early and recent date, in all the principa! 
subjects, which is undergoing amplification and ar- 
rangement so as to illustrate the history of textbook 
publication and to furnish examples of the 
modern productions in this field. 

On subjects in educational history and administra 
tion, theory of education, and principles and pra 
tice of teaching, the library contains a very full rep 
resentation of both early and recent works, and spe 
cial effort is made to secure all current publications, 
domestic and foreign which deserve a place in a 
complete pedagogical library. There is also a larze 
collection of pamphlets, many of them unusual and 
otherwise of value. The library has a dictionary 
catalogue of printed cards, copy for which is largely 
prepared by its own cataloguers, in co-operation with 
the Library of Congress, whose system of classifica- 
tion is used for the books on the shelvee 

The library offers to readers the use of its mate 
rial according to two methods—(1) by direct consul 
tation at the Bureau in Washington, and by 


rource 


best 


(2) 


interlibrary and personal loans 
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(1) Suitable reading-room accommodations § aré 
available at the library, and visitors are cordially 
invited to ma it their headquarters for the prose 
cution of research and stud for which every pos 
ible facility and assistance will be furnished In 
vestigatore are allowed direct access to the shelves 

(2) To nonresidents unable to visit the library, 
books which can be pared without detriment to the 
office work will be loaned free of charge under the 
interlibrary loan tem, by which a library in the 
borrower's hon town a imes responsibility for the 
loan In certain case hooks may be loaned to 
teachers under the guarantee of a responsible school 
official, or of a personai deposit Nonresident teach 
ers, hooli n nd students of education are invited 
io send requests for the loan of books desired, which 
will be filled rm ible Books are regularly for 
varded b mail, under frat and ma\ ordinarily he 
retained for two weeks ubject to renewal 
The librarv also supplis bibliographical informa 
tion on edueational subjects. and on request fur- 
nishes lists of references to literature on any such 
topic It has on file reference lists on more than 
500) standard ubjects, and constantly makes new 
special compilation as occasion arises, besides pre- 
paring for publication monthly and annual biblio- 
graphie of eduneation As an aid in this work, a 


card index to important educational material in 
publications, and official 


} 


current periodica ociety 
reports is n aintained 


THE NEGRO TEACHERS’ AND SCHOOL IM- 


PROVEMENT LEAGUE OF VIRGINIA 


A copy of the rogramme of the Negro Teachers 
and School Improvement League of Virginia for their 
meoting which is to be held in Lynechmurg, Thurs- 
Februar 2d and 22d, 1912, has 
In addition to the prom 


dav and Friday 
heen received at this offirs 
inent educators of the negro race and others who 
ure to appear on the programme, the following per- 
sons from the Department of Public Instruction will 
deliver adresses: Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Jr Sunperin- 
tendent of Publie Instructio1 Mr. Jackson Davis, 
Spnervisor of Rural Elementary Schools; and Mr 
J. H. Binford. Secretary Co-eperative Education Com 
mission 

EK. H. Long 
follows 

“tt is hoped that teacher will come prepared to 
discuss anv of the topics that interest them We 
have asked persons to read papers and cpen dtsens- 
sions whom we felt sure we could relp upon to be 
nwresent but we hone that all teachers who come wilil 
feel perfectly free to enter into the 
Select the one that interests von and come prepared 
to vive us the benefit of vour thought en it. You 
wil! he heard 

“Railroads have granted reduced rates on the cer- 
tificate plan Get a _ certificate when purchasing 
ticket. 

“Board and lodging in Lynchburg will he sevent' 
five cents per day in private 
tending this meeting 

“Write to Professor J W. Mozee, 600 Polk street. 
Lyrchburg, if vou expect to attend 

“Following the 


president of the league, writes us as 


discussions 


homes to persons at 


; meeting Friday night a banquet 
Will be tendered the teachers obythe citizens, under 
the auepices of the local teachers’ club.” 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The anniversary of the birth of Robert E. Lee 


was commemorated by a suspension of all « 
In the evening the Lee Literary Societ 
exercises at which the commandant, Col. Wear, 
of Lee as he is regarded by United States Arn 
cers, and Mr. A. S. McCown made an address 
life and character of the great Confederate chix 
During January movable schools of agri: 
were held at Spring Grove, Surry county; Lehano 
Manassas, Prince William count 
Harrisonburg, Rockingham county; Middletown 
Frederick county: Oronancock Accomac « 
These schools are conducted by members of the Agri 
cultural Faculty of Virginia Polytechnic Instit 
After nearly twelve weeks of fighting azains: 
tvphoid fever, a weak heart, and pneumonia, 


duties 


Russell county 


Simpson was able to leave for his home the middle 


of January. Too much cannot be said of the p 
care and skillful attention given him by Dr. Hender 
son and his capable staff of nurses. 

Instead of the annual Thanksgiving game wit! 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Caro 
lina in Norfolk, V. P. I. will next Thankseiving pla 
Georgetown in Washington. The two schools hav 
not played for several years, but both are rivals for 
South Atlantic honors and a good game be expected 


KINDERGARTEN NEWS NOTES 

Under the auspices of the Richmond Training 
School for Kindergartners a most valuable and inter 
esting course of lectures was given by Professor 
Grace Fulmer, of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni 
versity. on Stories and Story-telling, on January 22 
27, inclusive. The foundations of literature was 
discussed, beginning with primitive art impulses 
from which was developed race literature: the Fol! 
Tale, Fairy Tale, Myth, Legend and Fable. 

Aithough typicai stories were told at each meeting 
five lectures were devoted mainly to the discussion 
of the evolution of the story, of principles of selec- 
tion, the place of the negative element in the story 
importance of humor in children’s stories, value « 
poetry to children and other topics. The last hour 
was given entirely to story-telling, and to complet: 
the charm a large number of children was present 
lt was a pretty sight to see their eager little faces 
turned un to the story-teller, their hands clasping 
and unclasping, eyes shining with expectation and 
delight More than once when in a pause after the 
“What de you think that fittle black imp was like? 
burst out from the youthful audience “What was he 
like?” or “Tell it again'” 

At these lectures, held daily in the auditorium of 
the Virginia Mechanics Institute there was, possibly 
‘he most representative gathering of those interested 
in work with little children ever seen in Richmond 
for here were all the kindergartners, all the primar 
teachers from the public and many private schools 
many from the grammar grades, Sunday School 
teachers, welfare and settlement workers, and best 
of all, mothers from every part of the city. It needed 
Sut one finishing grace and that was given when th 
children appeared and added their fresh joy and en 
thusiasm to the gathering. ; 

Immediately following the close of these le 
a movement Was begun to inaugurate at on a 
story-tellers’ league in Richmond, under the lea 
ship of the rraining School. It is proposed in this 


’ 


fires 











conserve the storytelling power as well as 
lop its educational and artistic use. 
her reaction following close upon these meet- 
as an appeal from a group of young mothers 
establishment of a Mothers’ Class for Child 
St readings an discussions. This work will be 
at once by Miss Coleman. 
Fulmer left Richmond for Norfolk where, 
r the auspices of the Norfolk Kindergarten Club 
\| give a semewhat similar course of lectures. 
in Norfolk Miss Falmer will be the guest of! 
Diana Umstadter, a prominent kindergartner 
ficer of the Virginia Kindergarten Union. 
Wednesday evening, January 24th, Miss Cole- 
rircipal of the Training School, entertained 
vv of Miss Fulmer at her home on north Fifth 
There were present all the kindergartners 
city, about fifty in number. 


4 RSE OF STUDY FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Detailed outlines of a normal course for rural 

shool teachers in nature study, elementary agri- 


re, sanitary science, and applied chemistry aré 


iined in @ monograph entitled “A Course of 
study for the Preparation of Rural School Teach- 


which the United States Bureau of Education 
ust published for free distribution. ‘The authors 
Messrs. Fred. Mutchler and W. J. Craig. of th 
Veetern Kentucky State Normal School. The fo! 
ng panagraphs consist of grief excerpts from the 


[he rural school has not the influence that it 
ild have. One of the chief reasons lies in the 
fact that the course of study is ill-adapted to rural 
in all ite relations. We are united in believing 
a school should train its pupils for life and its 
ork while these pupils are living and working. 
he course of study taught in the rural school to- 
entirely too much like the course that is 
ht in the city school. The country school wi!! 
each the position of efficiency that belongs to 
ntil a distinctive training is required of its 
hers, 
\ State normal school should prepare a large nuim- 
er of teachers to go out into the rural communi 


av is 


lies, there to be potent factors in bringing about 
best rural life. The rural child is entitled to 
ourse of study and to a course of instruction 


will dignify and enrich his life and make life 
iim in the rural environment, should he choose 
rain there, not simply tolerable, but glorious. 
possible and right, and indeed a duty, to dig 
rural life and to save to it and its interests 
hest blood of the country. 
) prepare teachers who can meet this demand 
‘ollowing course of study and training is pro 


sé The first year is largely given to distin 
rural problems and interests: the two su 
ng years turn more toward general scholar- 


in order that those taking the entire course 
able not onlv to teach rural schools, but to 


larger fields of usefulness.” 
Afte indicating the cultural branches which 
| be possessed by the rural school teacher. the 


rs continue: 
is now quite generally conceded that the fol- 
g subjects are necessary for the proper train- 


rural school teachers: 
ture study, elementary principles of practical! 
. ilture, sanitary science and hygiene, domestic 
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and practical principles and problems in 


chemistry and physics as applied in the 


economy, 
elementar’ 


study of these subjects The formal training of 
most country boys and girls ends with the rural 
school course. A fundamental knowledge « the 
foregoing subjects is certainly a minimum to re 
quire of the teacher who trains them for the lives 
that they must lead.’ 

The ‘outlines of the special courses named are 
then discussed in detail, accompanied with detailed 
outlines of the ground to be covered, and the man 
ner in which the several courses should he treated 


“A Course of Study for the Preparation of Rural 


School Teachers” will be sent free upon request to 
the United States Bureau of Education. Washing 
ion, D. C 

NEW METHODS AGAINST THE OLD 


In former vears diphtheria was, perhaps, the most 
dreaded among the disease of childhood, even though 


‘tess dangerous in its after effects. than its companion 
disease scarlet fever 

I'ntil it was discovered that diphtheria was a 
germ disease the diagnosis for the most part was a 


matter of eness work 

In recent vears science has done much in greatly 
reducing the per cent. of fatal cases by discovering 
a toxine that will counteract the effects of the germ 

In the town of Highland Park, Va., during the 
months of Octoher and November, there developed 
among the school children some cases of diphtheria. 
On October 5th, three cases, two days later two ad 
ditional cases were reported 

The State Board of Health decided to 
school for one week, hoping by this 
the spread of a threatened epidemic 

The school had been using the old time water 
bucket and dipper, but before the children were al 
lowed to return water coolers were placed in all the 
rooms and each child required to have his own drink 
ing cup. 

Thinking conditions had improved the schoo] 
reopened,, but new cases of diphtheria were con 
tinued to be reported The health officer went to 
the schoo! to look at the throat of each child it 
proved that a majority of the children had a catar 
rhal condition of the throat, but no signs of diph 
theria were visible. 

Between October 5th and Nevember sth, there had 
developed in the school thirteen cases of diphtheria, 
which shows the disease was rapidly spreading. The 
entire town was alarmed and in fear the school 
would have to he closed. 

The situation had become so serious that Dr. E.G 
Williams summoned the chairman of the School 
Board, the Board of Health of Highland Park, and 
the health officer to meet at his office and decide 
what means must be taken for the protection of the 
children. 

Knowing that the germs developed only in the 
throat of a human being and that one person is in 
fected only by coming in contact with another wha 
carries the germs in his throat: and that the disease 
many people suppose, de 
conditions. however bad and 
they will not “breed” a 


close the 


meuns to stop 


wis 


from 
deplora! ie 


diph 


is never as veloped 
unsanitary 
these mav he 
theria 

It was snegested hy the snggestion of Dr. E. G 
Williams to take a specimen from each child's t! 


case of 


roat 


and send itfor examination to the State Bacteriolo 
gist, which was done in the following scientific man 
rer 





> 

The swat to be ed were enclosed in a steril 
gia tube. After child's throat had been mopped 
with the swab it wa eturned to the tube and se- 
curely clove J la tul ontaining the swab 
var then placed in a tin receptacle ‘ ith the child's 
name, date, and pl ician’s name on the outside. 
These were then sent to the State Bacteriologist for 
examination In twelve hours the report was sent 
hack to the health officer 


In many case an affirmative was received on a 
child who was apparently in the best of health; but 
the germs of diphtheria being present in the child's 


throat there was a probability that thev mighr de- 
velop into a case of diphtheria. This child was just 
as rreat a menace to other children with whom he 


came in contact as though he were really suffering 
from a fully developed case of diphtheria. The phy- 
sicians realizing the danger of such children, wno 
immediately sent them home 
and quarantined the house. Between November 13th 
and December 1st, swahs were taken from 344 chil 
dren, of which 32 were reported povitive All of 
these children were sent home and the house quaran- 
tined. 

After five davs had elansed, the physician went 
back to every house quarantined and took swabs 
from the throats of all children in the house under 
fifteen vears of age If the report came back nega- 
five they were allowed to return to echool: but if 
positive. he waited another five days and then re- 
peated the operation 

Knowing that some children had heen absent 
during this examination the phvsician went hack to 
the school each morning to take the swabs from 
these children before thev came in contact with 
cther children These pupils were then sent home 
until the phvsician received the report from the 
State Board of Health 

Many parents, not fully understanding why 1 child, 
anpnarentlv in good health, was sent home and the 
house quarantined. called in their family physician 
to make an examination of the childs throat. In 
manv cases this was done with the naked eye, in 
stead of sending a swab from the child’s throat to 
the State Bacteriologist, which is the only way the 
vzerms of diphtheria can be known with any degree 
of certainty to exist in the throat. 

Dr. A. L. Martin and other physicians, having the 
work in charge, were severely censured and criti- 
cisec for the course they persued; but the principal 
and teachers of the Highland Park School, being in- 
telligent women, were fully in sympathy with the 
doctors’ methods of work. Realizing the seriousness 
of the situation and knowing the doctors were doing 
evervthing in their power to prevent a dreaded epi- 
demic, they co-operated with them and gave them 
every assistance possible. 

It was much regretted that some of the parents of 
Highland Park, the ones who were most.vitally in- 
terested, had no sympathy with the physicians and 
their methods. and made many uniust and unkind 
remarks abont them, when they were only trying to 
faithfully do their duty, giving their time and ener- 
gies to protcet the community from an epidemic of 
the most dreaded among the disease of childhood. 

The rvesvlt of their work is their greatest reward. 
The disease was checked, the last quarantine being 
raised December 1st The thanks of the intelligent 
people of the community go out to those physicians 
whe made so carefnl a study of conditions and not- 
withstanding the unjust criticism, lack of sympathy 
and censure, pursued with unfaltering energy, the 
course their scientific investibations had taught them 


are known as carriers 
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was the only safe one to pursue for the prote: 
of the lives of the children, for whom, in no ¢: 1a)! 
measure, they were in this case most surely res. or 
sible. 
Submitted by 
Bessiz B. Taylor 
1A Grade, Highland Park High School, \ 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTE: ox 


7 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION: 


My dear Fellow-Workers: As you know, our Con 
mittee has undertaken a very important function in 
connection with the meeting of the Superintend 
ents, at St. Louis, February 26. I am sure that we 
are all anxious to honor our new and progressive 
United States Commissioner of Education, and 
assure Dr. Claxton that he has our entire confidence 
and support in the progressive manner in which }: 
has taken hold of his great work. We wish to have 
an enthusiastic meeting, and to memorialize Con 
vress to make the necessary appropriations so that 
he may not be hampered in his many undertakings 


To make this the success we are planning, it is 
absolutely necessary to do several things with en 
ergy and dispatch. First, we must arouse the edu 
cators to the importance of this meeting. Second, 
we must have an estimate of the number that wil! 
be present. You should impress upon the teachers 
that if they wish to honor themselves and their 
schools by being present, they must reserve their 
places very soon. They should send the money for 
their luncheon tickets at once. If they discover befor: 
February 15th that they will be unable to attend, 
the money can be returned to them, In reality there 
will be no risk in holding their tickets, because at 
the last there will be such a demand that people wil! 
be willing to pay a premium to get tickets. 


If teachers show their schoo] authorities that in 
addition to the banquet at St. Louis, we are to hav 
a great rally for industrial education, and take 
measures which will encourage Congress to pass 
the bill helping the schools of the United States, 
their own included, the authorities will doubtless 
appropriate much more than enough for this ticket 
to the banquet: for they will see that each year 
their schoo] will receive many times this amount 
from the United States Government. The luncheon 
itself will save them the expense of a dinner at the 
hotel on Monday evening. By attending the ban- 
quet they will hear the able address of Dr. Claxton 
the relation of the federai government to education, 
and the interest of the nation in education for ser 
vice, and brief responses from many of the leading 
educators of the United States. 


Let me urge you to have the notice of this meeting 
given favorable publicity in all the papers of your 
State, not omitting the local papers. Work for it 
at your State meeting, and, if possible, have a spe 
cial party. Fill a car if you can, or even a special 
train. We are depending upon you for the success 
of the movement in your State. You can get a list 
of the county superintendents and leading cit 
superintendents from the State superintendent. [n 
most cases you are the State superintendent. 

It is customary for cities and many counties 
pay the expense of their superintendents. Encour 
age this all you can. If a superintendent is worthy 
of his position, he brings back value worth ma! 
times what it cost to send him. 











be sure to make arrangements so that a full 
of the people attending and material sent 
be furnished your State papers, local papers, 
specially your educational journals. Papers 
et photographs of Dr. Claxton from Harris & 
E g, photographers, 1311 Fifth Street, Washing- 
ee 
must make such a success of this meeting that 
laxton will be greatiy encouraged. 
I hear from you at once? 
Yours very truly, 
E. E. CaLcome, 
National Committee on Agricultural 
ication. 


= tary 





CITIZENS LEAGUE AT SALUDA 

organization of the Citizens League of Saluda 
completed June, 1910, with an enrollment of 
tv-ceven members, and the first regular meet- 
held in July°of the same year. 


distinct purpose at the formation of the 
ue was to establish an up-to-date and well- 
yped high school. 


he sehoolhouse at that time consisted of a two- 
building, with onlv the average country sclhoo!- 
conveniences and equipments. The desire of 
the citizens was to place in its stead a modern 
structure with ali the effects and arrangements of 
in up-to-date high school. This they set about to 
( ind in October of the aforesaid named year they 
their way clear to begin the erection of the de- 
sired building at a cost of six thousand dollars. A 
ar from that date a handsome cement building, 
onsisting of six class rooms, cloak rooms and splen- 
iuditorium, was complete, and corps of four 
hers employed for the year’s work. 

\t this date two thousand and fifty-five dollars 
have been paid out by the League for the erection 

the building, and nine hundred and nine dollars 

n sight after the sale of the old schoolhouse 
property and after the collection of the remaining 
mised donations. 

One thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight dol- 
lars of the amount paid out was collected by private 
suhseription, and two hundred and eighty-seven 
lollars by the efforts of the entertainment commit- 

In addition to the bare structure much has 

en done by the entertainment committee towards 

ipping the building, namely: The assembly hall 

fitted up for use with stage and chairs; a first pay- 

ment made on same: durable window shades for 

entire lower floor, and fifty pretty shade trees 

ted about an attractive lawn Tt is also bear- 

the expense of a janitor and have in the treas- 
still a neat little sum. 

he school fair held in Saluda this year was a 


it success and reflected credit on the entira 
ity. 
ith good wishes for our sister leagues, 
Very truly yours, 
NANNIE McCanptisn, Secretary 
Nesting, Va., January 22, 1912 


E\tor Virginia Journal of Education. 


the last conference of the division superintend- 
at Farmville, every superintendent voted that 
thing lacking to make the Virginia Journal of 
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Education the foremost educational journal in our 

broad land was its lack of school news that could 

and should be furnished by superintendents and 
trustees. 

The vote was so hearty and spontaneous that I! 

expected to see your October issue flooded with 


school news. Perhaps all of the “noble band,” ex- 
cept the three brothers from Essex, Lee and Surry, 
were fearful that you, Brother Blanton, would be 
swamped with copy, and did not write what they 
are doing in their division 

Now that the danger period seems to have safely 
passed, I will endeavor to give you some of the hap 


penings in my two little counties, Middlesex and 
Mathews. They are both splendid little counties. 
Middlesex is forty miles lone and not over five 


miles at its widest point. It is bounded on the east 
its entire length by the Rappahannock river, and on 
the west by the Piankitank river. Large quantities 
of truck, fish. oysters and crabs are shipped North 
by the daily lines of steamers plying up these rivers 
Mathews has an abundance of water fronts It 
is washed by the Chesapeake and Mobjack Bays, 
Piankitank, North and East rivers, and numerable 
creeks and inlets. It is said that no home in Math- 
can be, over two miles from navigable 
water. The citizens, who are largely engaged in fish 
and oyster trading, are prosperous. The county is 
perfectly level and the roads are exceptionally good 
Middlesex county has five high schools in hand- 
some and up-to-date buildings, three of which have 
been built in the past two years. One of these is 
located at Urbanna, and is a brick building with six 
class rooms and an assembly hall and cost $19,000. 
The second is located at Saluda (the county seat), 
and is a cement building with six class rooms and 
an assembly hall and cost $7,000. The third is 
located at Svyringa. It is a frame building with six 
class rooms and an assembly hall and $5,000 
There are three wagons hauling children to two 
of the high schools. I am working to close all my 
one-room schools and have all the children consoll- 
dated in the five high schools, which can be done 
very easily by hauling the furthest. The problem 
is to convince the mothers that their child will not 
freeze in a comfortable closed wagon. 
We have four very active school 
leagues that raised over $4,000 last year 
On my first trip to Mathews, after being appointed 
superintendent, I found every one anxious for better 
schools and buildings, but very few were anxious to 
have their tax levy raised, or‘go down in their 
jeans” to raise money to lengthen the sessions or 
build better houses, which all conceded they needed 
badly. The only high school in the county was 
taught in a very small four-room house at the Court- 
house, which sat on one-quarter of an acre of ground. 
A large ditch ran diagonally threugh that and there 
was only room on the Jot for the house, the ditch 


ews is, or 


cost 


and citizen 


and a place to rick up three or four cords of fire 
wood. Usually high tides overflowed the ditch 
banks and the children had to play in the main 
road. 

Messrs. Russell, Thomas, Secretary Stearnes, 
Chandler, and last November Mr. Eggleston, came 
to the rescue of the Mathews children, and con 
vinceed ard converted every man, woman and child 


in Mathews, except one man. a supervisor, that they 
needed better schools, buildings, longer sessions, 
higher school levies, and it was necessary to sup- 
plement the public funds with their money to build 
up-to-date school buildings. The results that 
to-day we have over 110 per cent. more county and 


are 





2338 rit 
district ri notwithstandi: thre upervisor in 
one district bye revailed on to increase the 
district lev n | district) The largest school 
miilding I | ‘ ate! out le ¢ the cities, is at 
Mathew Cou ho md i! it three-fourths 
completed It ontain eight | e ¢] rooms, a 
large assel } and several smaller rooms, be 
sides the nec iry cloak room, ete It is on a high 
and drv lot, which contains four acres, and when 
completed will cost about $12,000 It is a frame 
building We have another high chool at New 
Point, with an enrollment of 210 pupils. The build 
ing was completed last fal! at a cost of $6,000, and 
ha ix ooms and an assembly hall. The 
natrons put up half of the mons to build this house. 
We also hav “a plendid high school at Cobbs creek 
with six class rooms and an assembly hall, and cost 


about $5,000. The building of this house started a 
new era in Mathews public schools It was the first 
built, and was an object lesson to the whole county. 
The credit of building the house was verv largely 
due to Mr V. V. Shipnlev, of Cobbs creek, a promi- 
nent citizen and chairman of the Piankitank Dts- 
trict School Board He, in February, 1910, with his 
axe and saw, along with twenty or more patrons, 
went in the woods, cut and hauled over sixty thous- 
and feet of logs to a saw mill, and then hauled the 
lumber to the school lot without paying out a cent 


for all the 


of mone Each citizen was given credit 
work and hauling he did on the building, which 
amounted to over $900 Including the work, they 


$27 500 


contributed 


Near Mobjack, the citizens have purchased five 
acres of land, and in March will begin a similar 
building to the Cobbs creek building The citizens 


have raised 50 per cent. of the cost of the building, 


and it will be ready for next session. 

Over on Gwynns island, the citizens purchased a 
very good building at a cost of $800 and deeded it 
to the school board hey have now a splendid 
four-room graded school with a strong man as prin- 
cipal We have one wagon hauling children. 

I have held two very successful school fairs in 
each of my counties, and now the children are all 
enthusiastically at work for the fairs next fall, to 
which | hope, Mr. Editor, vou will honor us with a 
visit, and get acquainted with our people 


BE. C. PerciFutn, 
Division Superintendent. 
spontaneous vote referred 
only the Journal has not 
news, but there has been 
subscriptions from many of 
this State. Four 


[After the hearty and 
to bv Mr. Percifull. not 
been flooded with school 
2 more se} lack of 
the division superintendents of 
divisions have not single subscriber to the 
Journal and twelve divisions not more than five 
subscribers each. We have conferred with the presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Association, and find 
that the teachers that support the Journal also sup- 
port the State Teachers’ Association. Is this not a 
remarkable coincidence and argue a lack 
of professional spirit?] 


ious 


sent one 


does it not 


PATRON'S DAY LETTERS 
Although the day is long past we feel that the 
teachers wil] be interested in reading a few letters 
on Patron's Day In fact we feel that it is due the 
teachers that we publish in the Journal a few of 


letters given here are selected at 
given for the purpose of 
was observed 


these letters. The 


random and are simply 


showing how the day 
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WHA’ Tritt SUPERINTENDENTS SAY ABOUT THE |! y 

Superintendent George G. Tyler, Prince Willian 
county—Three white and two colored Citizens Lé« 
were organized on October 27th. I consider the 
Patron’s Day movement one of the best that has |<< 
undertaken by the schools; and look for wond 
blessings to grcw out of it, besides what was act 
accomplished on that day. 

Superintendent Plummer F. Jones, Buckingham 
county—tThe day was a marvellous success in Buck- 
ingham—the greatest day in the history of pub! 
education of the county. It marks a new era. 
of our reports from the teachers were so fine | wi! 
have them published in the local journals and later 
in the Virginia Journal of Education I believe 
my county was awakened as never before. I had 
offered prizes for the best observance of the day and 
there was a tremendous response. 

Superintendent John Washington, Caroline county 
There can be but one result of such meeting. I speak 
from a long experience as I have been holding such 
meetings for years. Inestimable good to each com 
munity 


Sor 


FROM THE TEACHERS 


Kilmarnock, Va 
Mr. J. H. Binford, Richmond, Va. 

My Dear Mr. Binford:—I have made it a practic« 
for several years to have a Patron’s Day in my; 
school. This year, at your suggestion, we had Pa- 
tron’s Day on the 27th of October. It was our aim 
to get as many people out to the school as possible 
so we didn’t dare to try to carry out the idea of 
making it a clean-up day. It was our aim to interest 
the people and organize the league. We talked to 
our pupils, first, and aroused their interest, and 
organized a junior league among them. They, of 
course, began to talk about it at home and in this 
way the people became interested. I had printed 
some little invitations and sent one to each patron 
and then to each family in the neighborhood thar 
wasn’t a patron. The result was we had present at 


our Patron’s Day thirty ladies and ten gentlemen 
After having the little program of entertainment 


by the pupils, we had two talks by outsiders. Then 
we organized a Citizen’s League. I had several of 
my larger pupils to read different articles on league 
work. We started with forty members and our en- 
rollment is now over that. The league is trying to 
build a new building for another vear, which we 
badly need. 

Qur Junior League is doing very good work. The: 
are working for a library and are going to get it 
I thought you would like to hear from our school 
even though we are in an out of the way place. 

I wrote to Mr. Eggleston about sending me the 
plans of the four room building you told me th 
State had on hand. He has failed to send them to 
me and am 1 asking too much if I ask will you 
please send the plans. 

Thanking you for vour many helps, I am, 

Vary sincerely, 
Marcaret I. HENDERSON 


Cartersville, Va.. October 31, 1911 
Mr. J. H. Binford, Richmond, Va. 

Dear Mr. Binford:—Just a few lines to tell you 
how we of the Hamilton High School spent Patrons 
Day. All the fall we have been planning and talking 
about what we would do on that day. The matter was 
discussed in the School League: the grounds com- 
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mittee mapped out a line of work that they wanted 
followed Fach child at school was made to write 
an invitation to his parents asking them to come to 
school that day to see how their children were pro- 
greseing and to help in the work of beautifying and 
making more attractive the school and. school 
frounds 

At nine o'clock the school bell was rung as usvral!, 
cach cla vent to its work just as any other day. 
The patrons who arrived early spent the early part 
of the morning in visiting the different rcoms and 
abserving the work that was being done. At 10:50 
e'clock classes were discontinued and the boys went 
out and helped to clean up the grounds while the 
girls cleaned up ard decorated their respective rcoms- 


By this time several men were at work on the 
driveway, four or five were working on the wood 
house, while still others were cleaning up and cutting 
down bushes around the stable and along the road. 
This work was continued until 1 o'clock, at which 


time dinner was served by the ladies. We ate in 
regular old Virginia picnic fashion, all of the dinner 
was spread out on.a long table and from there was 
nassed around by the ladies to the hungry boys, girls 
and men. After dinner the men went back to their 
work and the ladies cleaned up the fragments. At 
2:30 the 1 bell rung and all the patrons and 
scholars went into the auditorium, where they were 
entertained by a program rendered by the Dickin- 
son Literary Society of Hamilton High School. The 
program lasted about an hour and a half, and con- 
sisted of readings, an original story, piano solos, 
declamation. high school dots and debate 
I think that the sixty or seventy-five patrons who 
attended thoroughly enjoyed the day and I know 
that the grounds look much better and that we have 
a wood house as the result of it 
Very truly yours 
BLAKE T 


achoo 


NEWTON, 
Principal. 
Lexington, Va., 1911 
Supt. G. W. Effinger, 

Lexington, Va. 

Dear Sir:—TI sent eight invitations to the patrons 
of Mountain Branch School. Two partons attended. 
We cleaned up the school grounds and planted some 
trees and flowers. We also formed a Junior League 
among the children 

Respectfully, 


October 31, 


Lucy P. ACKERLY. 


Prospect. Va.. November 6, 1911. 
Tulane Atkinson 


Hampden-Sidney, Va 


Mr. P 


My Dear Mr. Atkinson:—I am very glad indeed to 
be able to send vou a favorable report from my 
school in this letter. On Cleaning-Up Day five of 
my patrons and a young man who has joined our 
league, were present. They could not come in the 
morning but they worked rapidly after they did 
rome and they improved the school ground a great 
deal. The pupils had scraped the yard beforehand 


and on that day they swept it nicely. After you and 
Mr. Martin left, Tuesday night, I got the names of 
those who would join the league. Every grown per- 
son in the room, with one or two.exceptions, gave 
me their names. All who were present seemed quite 
interested On Cleaning-Up Dav we discussed our 
plans for the future. We have decided to have an 


entertainment on Thanksgiving or near that time. 
’ think the first money we raise will be used for 
painting the interior of the school I realize that 
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the brunt of the work in the league will fall o: me 
hut I do not mind that if I have the co-operati«n o: 
the parents. We now have enough money to <-t « 
library, but we haven’t a book list from whi to 
order the books. I want to get some books that | 
can use in supplementary work in geography and 
history in the fourth and fifth grades. I gsha!! be 
very glad if you will give me some suggestions alone 
this line 
Sincerely, 
EMMA Moss 


Mr. J. H. Binford, Richmond, Va. 

Dear Mr. Binford:—We, including children, pa 
trons, one trustee, and teachers of the Broadnax 
School, had a jolly good time Friday afternoon. We 
met with the earnest intention of making this league 
meeting a perfect success and we did. 


The program arranged fer the afternoon was 
good. Each child did his part well, showing his 


appreciation of the efforts of his teacher; on the 
other hand, each teacher did her part, showing her 
appreciation of the State for setting aside this special 
date to help her in her school work. 

After the recitations and songs we organized the 
Broadnax Citizen’s League. All the members, num 
hering eighteen, were very enthusiastic, and many 
subjects pertaining to the improvements of the 
school were freely and fully discussed. 

The following officers were elected, namely: Mrs 
J. R. Temple, president; Mrs. M. P. Dugger, vice- 
president; Mrs. C. T. Hayman, secretary; Mr. S. H 
Holton, treasurer. 

The trustees promised a globe and a large map 
of the United States; the patrons gave twenty roses, 
three hundred violet slips, and many other flowers 
too numerous to mention, for our garden. One patron 
volunteered to plow and get the flower garden in 
order, which has been done. 

The last subiect discussed was “Painting the In- 
side of School*Bulding,” and we are striving to raise 
cufficient funds to have this done at an early date. 

Our school has been fortunate in securing new 
supplies of chalk, erasers, waste baskets, towels, 
brooms, soap, stove polish and sufficient oil for all 
the floors, and we truly hope when our educators 
visit us they will see a great improvement over the 
old one-room conntry school house and know that 
Brodnax has awakened. 

Our next meeting will be held November 17th and 
we would be glad if you could be with us. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. C. T. HAYMAN 


Program for Patron’s Day Held in Mulberry Island 
School, Warwick county, October 27, 1911. 

Song by School—America. 

Recitation—We're Glad You Came To-day. 

Recitation—That Little Bird. 

Recitation—Mother’s Almanac. 

Reading Class by First Grade. 

Recitation—Richmond on the James. 

Reading—Lee’s Farewell to His Army. 

Recitation—Which Loves Mother Best. 

Recitation—Not So Easy. 

Address by teacher—Co-operation of Patron and 
Teacher. 

This one-room school represents eight families. 
Five patrons and one trustee attended this meeting. 
The principal subject discussed after the exercises 
was the raising of Library Fund by entertainment 


during Christmas week. 
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ORDER FEBRUARY PICTURES TO-DAY 


WASHINGTON LINCOLN LONG FELLOW LOW ELL DICKENS, February 7, 1812 
Feb 22. Feb. 12 Feb. 27. Feb. 22. One Hundredth Anniversary. 


3 {5 cents for 45 February pictures, etc., each 5) x 8. 


. HALF-CENT SIZE, 3 x 34. One-half cent each for 50 or more. 
0 CENT SIZE, 5) x8. One cent each for 25 or more. 
EXTRA SIZE, 10 x 12. Seven cents each for 5 or more; 15 for $1.00. 
~ ‘5 cents for the four February subjects (except Dickens) and Lincoln 
Statue, each 10 x 12 inches. 
Ba LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22x 28, including margin. 75 cents 
W each: 8 for $5.50. Portrsits, $1.00 each. Send for Washington. 
eu Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, and the 5 February pictures for 6 


two cent stamps or Catalogue for 3 two-cent stamps. 


hs THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Box 222. MALOEN, MASS. 








“I have secured two good positions through my 
connection with the SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU. 


la 
th 
+} 
- SPECIAL TO TEACHERS—Who May Securing BETTER Positions 
BEVIER, Mo. Novy. 3, 1911. AN INTERESTING POSTSCRIPT 
H a —— : ines . : , 
‘THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Is Recently one of our members. whom we placed two 
)f invaluable assistance to teachers in keepingintouch or three times writing usabout another teacher. added 
ip with vacancies in various schools and especially 80 If to ner letter the following postscript: 
1g the teacher wishes to learn, by teaching in different By way of postscript jet me add a word of pratse 
parts of the country, of the differences common to diff jn pehaif of your Educational Bureau. It bas been of 
8 erent localities. - , so much service to me in gaining positions that I feel 
ron Verg truly, that | can not praise it enough. The first salary I re 
in (From South Carolina.) L. M. HALEY. ceived when I began teaching was 88000 per month 
After I joined your agency, ! finally gained the post- 
Nokwoop, N. C. Oct. 21, 1911. — ee — me $100.00 per month My ad 
In- vice to all who wish to secure better positions is to join 


the SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAI where 
they will be given prompt service and the best atten 
tion possible ** 


ew The Bureau has given me good service and cour- 
teous treatment, and | feel that it will be to the advan- 
tage of teachers desiring good positions to enroll with 


MKS. J. B. B., 


(From Virginia.) Chadbourn, N ¢ 


al] the SOUTHEKN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, of 

rs Raleigh, N. U.”’ a , 

hh espectfully, Own! ‘ ‘ 

ne 3 ? dD, 1 s *17,19 
= H. W. RINKER, BROWEWOOD, TEXAS, Doc. 17, 1911 
‘ Principal High School “| would be very glad to add my testimonial at any 


(From Virginia.) 
time regarding your Agency. I find my present por! 


tion a very pleasantone. Thanking you,I am, 
Very truly yours, 
MARIE CROSBY 
Director ef Music, Howard Payne College 


nd NELSON, VA. 


“TI most heartily recommend your agency to any 
progressive teacher who Is seeking advancement. You 
have been a great help to me.” 

Very truly yours, 
From North Carolina.) MISS FANNIE CASTELLOE (From New Jersey.) 
We have located hundreds of Virginia teachers and could have placed hundreds more throughout the 
Have been unable to supply a large demand from the best schools and colleges.” Write at 


Now is the time to register. 


Southwest. 
nce for AGENCY BOOKLET, giving full particulars. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Raleigh, N. C. 











And I shall try to think pure and beautiful 
thoughts, to speak pure and beautiful words 
and to do pure and beautiful actions. 

In this way every link in the Golden Chain 
will be kept bright and strong. 


| am a link in a Golden Chain of Love that 
: stretches round the world, and must keep my 
bright and strong. 
~o I will try to be kind and gentle to every 
: ng thing I meet, and to protect and help all 
who are weaker than myself. 


, 
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YULE-TIDE ENTERTAINMET. 
On Frida eT mbher 9d. the pupils of West End 
School, Tobaccoville, Va., despite a pitiless down- 


pour, rendered aie delightful 
isted of music 


short 


Christmas program 
fhe exercise con recitations, motion 
nieces, and a 


While each 


play 


number was received with the ap 


plause that usvally greets the efforts of these care- 
fully-trained voung people, perhaps the ones most 
enjoved were “A Christmas Doll Exhibit’ and “Jolly 
Old Santa Claus,” by the little ones, and a play, 
‘Santa Claus Outwitted,” by the high school pupils 

In the latter, dear old Santa, although “ovt- 


witted,” accepted the situation most gracefully, and 
brought down the house” by his original and 
highly amusing interpolations 

Everybods had a good time, and each heart 
glowed with the spirit of Christmas, while beauti- 
ful decorations of evergreen heightened the holiday 
effect. 


RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, (hat the thanks of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Co-operative Education Association of 
Virginia be extended Mr. Robert Lee Blanton, editor 
of the Virginia Journal of Education. for the valu- 
able assistance he has rendered the Association by 


giving our officers all necé@ssary space in his Jour- 
nal for placing before the teachers of Virginia the 
work of our organization It is the sense of this 
committee that this has been the most effective 


means of reaching the progressive teachers of the 


State. 
Resolved. furthermore, That we suggest that Mrs 
I. R. Dashiell, director of League Work, be re 


quested to make arrangements with Editor Blanton 
for the regular publication of interesting news items 
concerning the work of the various leagues, as we 


can think of no more effective way of interesting 
the teachers in this verv important work 
J. H. BInrorp, 


Executive Secretary. 


REPORT OF CHURCHVIEW CITIZENS’ 


MENT LEAGUE 


IMPROVE 
Mippiesex County, VA. 
Churchview citizens have been at work steadily, 
although the meetings of the League have been held 


very irregularly, owing to various hindrances, such 
as distance frem the school, diphtheria, sickness 
and other troubles Nevertheless, they have suc 


ceeded in raising $415 through private subscription, 
contributions and entertainments by both home tal- 
ent and elubs from a distance. Our money has 
hd4en used for the following purpeses: $250 towards 
annexing two new rooms to our school: $100 first 
payment on a new piano; $40 for a fence to enclose 
the grounds. We still owe $200 on the piano, which 


we hope to pay this year, in addition to painting 
the interior of the building and raising our part 
for the annual county fair—$20. 


to the school, and respond 
help, for which we feel 


loval 
eolls tor 


Our patrons are 
cheerfully to all 
very much encouraged 


(Mrs. ) ALonzoO Moony, 
President. 
(Mrs.) Fann t CHARDSON, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Investment in Orchards 


WILL PAY 50% 


ANNUAL -:- DIVIDENDS 








——WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO— 


Old Dominion Orchards Co, 


Staunton, Virginia 





Ltt rtp ppp apd >>> tSS+>>5 545454544544 3291 


Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Established 1836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, Presiden 








Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty-five miles east 
of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthfulness. 
New modern dormitories. Faculty of University 
trained teachers. Courses of study up-to-date and in 
struction thorough. Literary societies famous for ex- 
cellence of work. Society halls unsurpassed in South. 
Rates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
of views. am a ese F&F F&F HF HH SH 


Address J. L. HARDIN, Secretary, Emory, Va. 
SESSSESSESSSSSLETEESLESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
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Aids to History Teaching and History Study 


“Nutshell Outline Summary of American History,’ 
‘Outline Summary of English History,’”’ and ‘‘A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History.’’ Designed especially for the 
State Examinations. the Schools, and Handy Refer 
ence. Endorsed by Educators and Historians. 





Price, 25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents. 


Apply to Miss Sally Bruce Dickinson, Compiler 
Principal High School, Kerrs Creek, Rockbridge County 
Virginia, or to 

J.P. BELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
Lynchburg, V4. 





Randolph-Macon College 


1830-1811 


Located at Ashland, Virginia, sixteen 
miles from Richmond, one hundred 
miles south of Washington. (Climate 
healthful— water fine—cam pus beaut!- 
ful—buildings modern, with up-to-date 
home conveniences in dormitory and 
cottages. 

All students, especially first-year men, are given 
personal attention by full professors. 

All college classes taught by full professors. 

There are seven courses leading to the A. B. degree 
and adapted to prepare men for the study of Law, Medl- 
cine, Applied Sciences, and the Ministry. 

Full credit for work done is given by Harvard, 
Johns-Hopkins, Cornell, and other leading institutions 
See record of scholarships granted our graduates. 

High school graduates offering fourteen units are 
admitted without conditions. 

A postal card will bring you catalogue and Illus 
trated booklet with full particulars. 


S.C Hatcher, D. D.. Vice-Pres’t, Sec’y and Treas. 
R.E Blackwell, 4. M.. LL. D., President 
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Murphys beet and bio 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 





THE WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


APPEAL TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


After three years on the State adopted list, then« 
books are rapidly increasing their sale in Virginia 


Teachers are Discovering Their Quality! 


For child tnterest, careful grading. and large 
amount of material, this series is unapproached. It 
does not duplicate matter in other readers, for it Is 
com posed of copyrighted, protected material 

The extensive use of the WIDE AWAKE books is 
also largely due to their power of developing good ex 
pression; many teachers call them “expression read 
ers 


PRIMER, ‘va. £0 ° ° 23 CEnTs 
FIRST REAOER ° - ° 30 CENTS 
SECOND READER - ° 35 CENTS 
THIRO READER ad 40 CENTS 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 














UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
~~ SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 19-sAugust 3, 1912. 


Distinguished facuity Attendance fiom 
thirty-one states. Courses from University to 
Kindergarten. A working school, each course 
leading to definite credit. 

University and College Credit for teachers 
and students. 

Professional Certificate Credit for High Schoo! 
Teachers. 

Professional Certificate Credit for Grammar 
Grade Teachers. 

Professional Certificate Credit for Primary 
leachers. 

Tuition low. Room and board reasonable. 

Special Reduced Rates on all Southern Rail- 
roads. 

For Information an' Official Announcement, 
vrite to-— 

DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 
University, Va. 


lege, Columbia University, writes:— 











OPINION OF A GREAT TEACHER 


DR, FRANK M. McMURR 


Y, of Teachers Col 


} “In the entire field of textbooks the PRIMER 
OF HYGIENE distinguishes itself in my mind 
as one of the very best, if not the best. 

“The PRIMER OF SANITATION admirably ac 
complishes its purpose. Both in selection of sub 
ject matter and in method of presentation it is 4 
fine type of what should be placed before young 
people,”’ 


RITCHIE-CALDWELL: PRIMER OF HYGIENE } 
RITCHIE: PRIMER OF SANITATION 


i aL tt tt 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS -ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








Remember the meeting of the department 
of superintendence of the National Educa 
February 26-29. at St. 


tional Association. 


Louis. 
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BOOKS IN THE INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE 
VAN DAELL—Introduction to French Authors WO cent 
Iu French Introduction to the French Language $1.00 
Anour—iLa Mére de la Marquise et La Fille Gu German 
du Chanoine Super) 69 cents AUERBACH—Brigitta (Revised Edition) (Gore) 40 cent 
ALDRICH AND FosreRr—French Reader £0 cents BersHanpor—Krieg und Frieden A. 35 cent 
(‘OLIN—t ntes et Say nétes 10 cents CARKRUTH—German Keader dacs DO) cent 
DaAUDKT—La Belle-Nivernaise Freeborn) 25 cents EcKSTEeIN—Der Besuch im Karzer, and W1L- 
Fouts Napoléon *) cents DENBRUCH—las edie Blut. ‘Sanborn) 50 cents 
GuerLAc—Selections from Standard French Forp—Elementary German For Sight Trans- 

\uthor 50 cents lation ae 2 cents 
IienoLenr—Sclentific French Reader ©) cents GERSTACK ER—Germelshausen (Lovelace) 30 cent 
JOSSELY AND TALBOT—Elementary Reader GRANDGENT—German and English Sounds 50 cent 

of French HUlstory 30 cents Haurr—Tales : ..... (Goold) 53O cent 
LAnICnK—La Grammaire and Le Haron de Hk ysk—Anfang und Ende . (Busse) 35 cents 
Fourchevit Piatt) 35 cents L’ Arrabbiata ...(Byington) 30 cents 
LAZAKE—French Readers HiILLeERN—Hoher als die Kirche (Eastman) 30 cents 
Les Plus Jolis Contes de Fées 5 cents MANLEY AND ALLEN—Four German Come- 
Lectures Faciles pour les Commen- dies me ae 45 cents 
cants 30 cents MINCKWITZ AND UNWERTH ~- Edeisteine 3 cents 
Premifres Lectures en Prose et en MuUkKLLeERK—Deutsche Gedichte pe eae 40 cents 
Vers 85 cents Niese—Aus diénischer Zeit, Selections from 
Elementary French Composition * cents . ..(Fossier) % cents 
LEGOUVE ET LaniCHE—La Clgale chez les {oSEGGER— Waldheimat, Selections . fiom 
Fourmi ‘Van Daell) 20 cents _.(Fossier) 35 cents 
Dn MAISTKE ScuucK(nG— Die drei Freier (Heller) 30 cents 
Les Prisonniers du Caucase (Robson) 30 cents S#eELIGMANN—Altes und Neues eee 35 cents 
MeKILHAC AND HALEVY—I, Bté de la Saint STrorw—Geschichten aus der Tonne..(Brusie) 35 cents 
Martin, Labiche’s La Lettre Chargée, Immensee (von Minckwitz and 
and d’ Hervilly’s Vent d’Quest (House) 3% cents Wilder) : ‘ ae uti 30 cents 
Méeimeére-Carmen and Other Stories(Maniey) 60 cents SuPpER—Elementary German Reader... P 40 cents 
Morxe®au—La Guerre de l'Indépendance en VAN DAELL—Preparatory German Reader 40 cents 
Amérique .(Van Daell) 20 cents VOLKMANN-LEANDER — Die Tréiumereien 
Mo._ikre—Le Malade Imaginaire Olmsted) 50 cents (Jonas and Weeden) 40 cents 
RBNAKD—Trois Contes de Noél (Meylan) 15 cents ZSCHOK K &—VDer zerbrochene Krug (Sanborn) 2% cents 
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,] Nearly Ten Thousand positions filled. [ WESTERN OFFICES: 
| Our booklet, “TEACHING AS A BUSI- | 
Ht ! BER FAGHERS AGENGY. NESS,” carefully revised. Interesting Spokane, Wash. 


| facts about the business side of your 


C. J. ALBERT, M’g'r 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO | profession. Sent free. Boise, Idaho. 





—=BREWER adeency 





1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








Finds positions for TEACHERS 


The Finds TEACHERS for positions 
Thurston Personally recommends TEACHERS R 


ichmond Training School 














Teachers’ Established Seventeen Years . 
Agency ANNA M. THURSTON, M’g’r For Kindergartners 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Virginia Mechanics Institute Bidg., Richmond, Va. 
Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Bilack- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
We need teachers for fall openings throughout the ~~ > en a ee Se es 
3 % fabio emnete a primary 8. u u y 
South. Established reputation; three s parate agen age not accepted. For further information address 
cies; one enrollment. Individual attention is given 
each member, and our service is strictly guaranteed. Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 


1014 EB. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
Write for Information. It’s Free. 


SHERIDAN TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, “™*N"¢"™ 
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‘THE NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 


By WILLIAM F. WEGSTER and ALICE W. COOLEY 


4 well balanced course in Elementary English for grammar grades. By a new pian of concentrating the Interest 
h chapter upon a central theme which is made the basis of the work in that chapter, a continuing interest in the 
results which is of the greatestassistance totheteacher. The titles of the different chapters in the fourth grade are 

GOOD TIMES AT HOME OUTDOOR SPORTS 

VACATION BOATS AND BOAT BUILDING 

STORY TELLING STORIES ABOUT THE SUN 

THE MONTHS OF THE YEAR KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 

AUTUMN PLEASURES BOYS AND GIRLS 

FRIENDLY LETTERS ADVENTURES, Etc. 

HOLIDAYS 


This series has just received the first report of a special English committee in California appointed by the State 
ird to examine English texts. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN CANTON, OHIO, WROTE US DEC STH 1911 





“We are getting the best work In English this year that we have ever had. |! 
attribute it to the definite and teachable material in the books, Of course any book 
is more successful when a good teacher is teaching it. The work in the Webster-Cooley 
Course is so definite, so well arranged, and so clear that even @ younger teacher can 
get good results. There may be some older teachers who think that Grammar and 
English teaching consists mainly in parsing and diagramming. This class of teachers 
will not find these books adapted to their ideas. But their ideas are wrong and the 
books are all right 

Any teacher who will conscientiously follow the work as suggested in the Web- 
ster-Cooley Course will be rewarded with results that will be gratifying. lam glad we 
adopted them.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, *xiss”’ 




















WE OFFER FIRST AID 


TO ANY READER OF THIS ADVERTISENENT WHO 
IS ABOUT TO PREPARE AN ADDRESS OR PAPER 


“ON ANY EDUCATIONAL THEME... 


END us the title of your subject and we will look up in the files of 

4 EDUCATION, now in its 32nd year, the original contributions of 

others on the same subject. Nearly every important educational topic has 
been discussed in this magazine in the past 32 years. All our articles are orig- 
inal, and most of them by experts. 

From our stock of back numbers, wecan send you one or more choice and 
suggestive articles on the theme which you are preparing. 

Add EDUCATION to your list of periodicals for 1912. It is worth tak- 
ing and preserving. 


: Price per number, 35 cents Regular Subscription per year, $3.00 


THE PALMER COMPANY % Sevier, street 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


COLLEGIATE COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF A. B., B. S.,and M. A. 














SUBJECTS OFFERED: American History, Astronomy, Agriculture Botany, (including Bacteriology, etc.,) 
Chemistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, English Language and Lite: ature, European History, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Manual Arts, Mathematics, Psychology, Philosophy, Physics, Politi- 
cal Science, Spanish and Zoology. Free election allowed; except that degree applicants must fulfill 
degree requirements. 


HIGH ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Fourteen units for full entrance, twelve units (graduation from a 
three year high school or equivalent) for conditional entrance. No Sprciay SrupEsts. 


Excellently Equipped for Work in Education and the Sciences 
THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY IS 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


Offering 132 State Scholarships to Men who are Training te be Teachers 








I. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT—1. Academic Courses designed especially to give the subject matter and 
thoroughness that the teacher needs. 
2. Courses in Educational Practice and Theory. 
8. Full Courses in Drawing, Manual Arts and Wood Working. 
4. The Observation and Training School. 


Il. OUTLINED COURSES LEADING TO THE TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA, 
including—1. Two Collegiate years; based upon, 
2. Three years in The Normal Academy. These three years of work are 
designed for those not prepared to enter college, who desire to fit 
themselves to teach. 


For Catalogue and Information Address, H, L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School "vn 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma. 


COURSES:— 

d FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 

TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 

ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
e _ in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Old Dominion Patent Heating and Ventilating Systems 


Minimum Cost—Maximum Results 


Preserve the 
health of teachers 
and students by 
properly heating 
and _ ventilating 


the schoolroom. 


This system 
conveys Warm 
Fresh Air into 
the room and 
takes off all Foul 
Air. 
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Can use Wood 
or Coal. 


Expensive fou! 
air flues unneces. 
sary. 


Prompt Ship- 
ments and Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


Stoves, Jackets and Mats, can be Furnished Separately 


School Desks, double and single. 


Virgoplate Blackboards, Portable Chairs, 


Bookcases, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Maps, Globes, Charts, Crayons, Erasers, 


and practically every article needed in the School-room are carried in stock at 


Richmond, Va. Send us your orders. 


Quick deliveries guaranteed. 


American Steel Sanitary Line of School Furniture, Etc., Etc. 


Write us before placing your order 


Virginia School 


P. O. Box No. 474. 
RICHMOND, 





Supply Company 
18 South oth Street 
VIRGINIA 
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\DMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


State (Normal and Industrial School 


———=FOR WOMEN 
FREDERICKSBURG, os VIRGINIA 























, a ais | e w 
+ A State Institution for the professional training of young women *® 
d ; > 
> for teaching ea 
ot Suildi - and , , ler oe 
S suildings and equipment new, modern and complete. , 
et , — : aa 
: Full Faculty of trained experts. = 
a ; > 
Sot a 
3 Practice school of 700 pupils. . 
Sa SC ) 7 pup om 
¢ meven courses. ot 
st > 
S Full graduates obtain life certificates. = 
No tuition to those expecting to teach : 
Oo x 
o Expenses moderate. = 
Sot & 
Se E. H. RUSSELL, President, 2 
. Fredericksburg, Va. 3 
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IESTRONG BOOKS 


CARPENTER’S READERS 




















| Geographical Readers 


| rth America Oo) Deere ane!. by $060 Africa £0 GO 
th America . me oi . 0.60 Australia, Our Colonies and other Islan« 
rope ee os be ee ee . O70 of the Sea 0 60 
| ia : a Te 0.60 
| 


Readers on Commerce and Industry 


low the World is Fed, ... . . . . $060 How the World is Clothed $9.60 


How the World is Housed . . , , $0.60 


Carpenter's Geographical Readers supple ment the regular texthooks on the subject, giving life 





nterest to the study. They are intensely absorbing, being written by the author on the spots 
ped, and presenting accurate pen pir tures of p! ices and peoples. The style is Sil ple and easy, 


hroughout each volume there-runs astrong personal note which makes the reader feel that he is 
illy seeing everything with his own eyes | The Readers on Commerce and Industry take up three 
t essentials of human existence, food, clothing and shelter. The children visit the great food 
rs and see for themselves how the chief food staples are produced and prepared for use, they 


| over the globe investigating the sources of their clothing, and they learn how the dillerent 


3 are housed, and of what their dwellings are composed The journeys are along geographical lines 








| Hunt’s Progressive Course in Spelling 

| ’ 

| Complete, - 20 ets In two parts, - Each, 15 cts 

] The purpose of this book is to assist the pupil in using words correctly in any one of three 
ons, viz.: speech, oral reading, and written composition. Its exercises recognize the 


of association, and provide a systematic drill in orthography, orthoepy, word-building, word- 
ysis, and other phases of word study. The vocabulary of the book is made up of words used by 
upil in his other studies, and in his every-day experience The work is clearly laid out and 


ed; reviews are amply provided, both by duplication and by dictation work 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


J 100 Wasbingten Square, tes NEW YORK 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVR ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 





V. Irs Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
|. The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied eeeenouatinn, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic ey, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geo Geology, German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy Public Speaking, open J Sociology and Spanish. ——-¥% 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select uny one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arte or Bachelor of Scieuoe. . 


ll. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the d of Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes s deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained | from 
the Collegiate courses, 


ll. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees ia Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Miniog, snd a a geod 
Large and well-lighted Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. oroughly 
Shop, Machine Smith and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in ee oo 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and ape oy Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be ——_. for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses cleewhere in Mathematies, Physics and mistry 


lV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent specia! 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a ful! course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts, 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825, this department offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old 
and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Biology, Chemistry, and either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are exteusivo laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical eciences; and abundaat clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one huudred patients, and ie the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to al) Virginians, Ali other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum, 

Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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THE KEY tro READING 


— ——=== IS FOUND IN 
The Rational Method in Reading 











The only Method Series of Readers adopted 
by the Virginia Text-Book Commission 





This method provides a perfectly definite and systematic plan of work. It is helpful 
and suggestive in instruction. It often transforms a weak teacher into a strong one by its defi- 
niteness of purpose and surety of result. It gives the pupil distinct enunciation and correct 
pronunciation, and teaches him to be self-reliant in his reading. The Rational Method is well 
adapted to both graded and ungraded schools. 

Primer, 30c. Additional Primer.30c. First Reader,3O0c. 
Additionalist Reader,30c. 2nd Reader,37c. Manual,36c 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











NEW MACMILLAN BOG@KS—The American School Readers 


By Kate Forrest Oswell and C. B. Gilbert 


A PRIMER, GRADED READERS 1-V AND A HIGRER LITERARY READER 
The Latest Standard Readers for American Schools Cereful Grading ard Bigh Litcrary Fxcellerce 


anne 


They represent— 

A RETURN TO COMMON SENSE 

A REVIVAL OF LITERARY TASTE 1N SCHOOL 

THEY STAND FOR READING AND LITERATURE 

THEY STAND OPPOSED TO ALL PATENT METHODS as not really helping children to learn 
to read and as positively destructive of the love of good books. 

THE PRIMER is a real children’s book with real stories of real children. 

THE FIRST READER covers the transition from a vocabulary purely colloquial to a “‘literary’’ one, 
just hinted at in the primer. 

THE SECOND READER has been pronourced m be prominent New York teacher the best collec- 
tion of children’s literature ever offered second grade schoo! children. 

THE THIRD READER is a joysome book, with plenty of fun and plenty of serious matter too, 
all taken from standard writers, for the most part complete stories and poems, not mere excerpts. The 
grading is carefully progressive, 

THE FOURTH READER represents a high degree of literary excellence and careful grading. It 
contains literary wholes, no chips, yet not too long to hold interest. 


THE FIFTH READER introduces children to the study of literature. The selections are from 
the choicest books in the language. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS DEVELOP LITERARY INSIGHT 


THE LITERARY READER is a graded study of literature. It opens the students’ eyes to the 
meanings and purposes of great writers. 
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